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CHAPTER  XII. 

“  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  Welch,  with  an  oath. 

Mr.  Hazel  looked  at  Miss  Kolleston,  and  she  at 
him.  It  was  a  momentary  glance,  and  her  eyes 
tank  directly,  and  filled  with  patient  tears. 

For  the  first  few  minutes  after  the  Proserpine 
went  down,  the  survivors  sat  benumbed,  as  if  await¬ 
ing  their  turn  to  be  ingulfed. 

They  seemed  so  little,  and  the  Proserpine  so  big ; 
yet  she  was  swallowed  before  their  eyes,  like  a 
crumb.  They  lost,  for  a  few  moments,  all  idea  of 
escaping. 

But,  true  it  is,  that,  “  while  there ’s  life  there ’s 
hope  ” :  and,  as  soon  as  their  hearts  l)egan  to  beat 
a^ain,  their  eyes  roved  round  the  horizon,  and  their 
ewtic  minds  recoiled  against  despair. 

This  was  rendered  easier,  by  the  wonderful  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  weather.  There  were  men  there,  who 
1^  got  down  from  a  sinking  ship,  into  boats  heaving 
and  tossing  against  her  side  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
yet  been  sav^ :  and  here  all  was  calm  and  de¬ 
lightful.  To  be  sure,  in  those  other  shipwreck.s, 
land  had  been  near,  and  their  greatest  ^ril  was 
over,  when  once  the  boats  got  clear  of  the  distressed 
ship  without  capsizing.  Here  was  no  immediate 
peril ;  but  certiun  death  menaced  them,  at  an  un¬ 
certain  distance. 

Their  situation  was  briefly  this.  Should  it  come 
on  to  blow  a  gale,  these  open  boats,  small  and 
loaded,  could  not  hope  to  live.  Therefore  they  had 
two  chances  for  life,  and  no  more :  they  must  either 
make  land,  —  or  be  picked  up  at  sea,  —  before  the 
weather  changed. 

But  how  V  The  nearest  known  land  was  the 
group  of  islands  called  Juan  Fernandez,  and  they 
lay  somewhere  to  leeward;  but  distant,  at  least, 
nine  hundred  miles:  and,  should  they  prefer  the 
other  chance,  then  they  must  beat  three  hundred 
miles  and  more,  to  windward ;  for  Hudson,  under¬ 
rating  the  leak,  as  is  supposed,  had  run  tlie  Prosei^ 
pine  fully  that  distance  out  of  the  track  of  trade. 

Mow  the  ocean  is  a  highway  —  in  law :  but,  in 
fact,  it  contains  a  few  highways,  and  millions  of  by¬ 
ways  ;  and,  once  a  cockhs-shell  gets  into  those  by¬ 


ways,  small  indeed  Is  its  chance  of  being  seen  and 
picked  up  by  any  sea-going  vessel. 

Wylie,  who  was  lewing,  lowered  his  sail,  and 
hesitated  l)ctween  the  two  courses  we  have  in¬ 
dicated.  However,  on  the  cutter  coming  up  with 
him,  he  ordered  Cooper  to  keep  her  hemi  north¬ 
east,  and  so  run  all  night  He  then  made  all  the 
sail  he  could,  in  the  same  direction,  and  soon  out¬ 
sailed  the  cutter.  When  the  sun  went  down,  he 
was  about  a  mile  ahead  of  her.  i 

Just  before  sunset,  Mr.  Hazel  made  a  discovery 
that  annoyed  him  very  much.  He  found  that 
Welch  had  put  only  one  bag  of  biscuit,  a  ham,  a 
keg  of  spirit,  and  a  small  barrel  of  water,  on  board 
the  cutter. 

He  remonstrated  with  him  sharply.  Welch 
replied  that  it  was  all  right ;  the  cutter  ^ing  small, 
he  had  put  the  r(»t  of  her  provisions  on  board  the 
long-boat. 

“  On  board  the  long-boat !  ”  said  Hazel,  with 
a  look  of  wonder.  “  You  have  actually  made  our 
lives  depend  upon  that  scoundrel  Wylie  again. 
You  deserve  to  be  flung  into  the  sea.  You  have 
no  forethought  yourself:  yet  you  will  not  be  guided 
by  those  tliat  have  it.” 

Welch  hung  his  head  a  little  at  these  reproaches. 
However,  he  replied,  rather  sullenly,  that  it  was 
only  for  one  night;  they  could  signal  the  long-boat 
in  the  morning,  and  get  the  other  bags,  and  the 
cask,  out  of  her.  But  Mr.  Hazel  was  not  to  be  ap¬ 
peased.  “  The  morning !  Why,  she  sails  three 
feet  to  our  two.  How  do  you  know  he  won’t  run 
away  from  us  ?  I  never  expect  to  get  within  ten 
miles  of  him  again.  We  know  him ;  and  he  knows 
we  know  him.” 

Cooper  got  up,  Sind  patted  Mr.  Hazel  on  the 
shoulder,  soothingly.  “Boat-hook  aft,"  said  he  to 
Welch. 

He  then,  by  an  ingenious  use  of  the  boat-hook,  ' 
and  some  of  the  spare  canvas,  contrived  to  set  out  a 
studding-sail  on  the  other  side  the  mast  ^ 

Hazel  thanked  him  warmly.  “  But,  O  Cooper ! 
Cooper  I  ”  said  he,  “  I ’d  give  all  1  have  in  the  world 
if  that  bread  and  water  were  on  board  the  cutter 
instead  of  the  long-boat.” 


*  Rntercd  aocardioc  to  Act  o{  CoagRM,  ia  ttao  jMr  1868,  by  Ticuoa  Aso  Fulos,  in  tlM  Ckrk’i  OOce  of  the  Siitriet  Coart  of  the 
District  of  Hauachasetts. 
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The  catter  had  now. two  wings,  instead  of  one; 
the  water  bubbling  loud  under  her  bows  marked 
her  increased  speed ;  and  all  fear  of  being  greatly 
outsailed  by  her  consort  began  to  subside. 

A  slight  sea-fret  came  on,  and  obscured  the  sea 
in  part ;  but  they  had  a  good  lantern  and  compass, 
ana  steered  the  course  exactly,  all  night,  according 
to  Wylie’s  orders,  changing  the  hemisman  every 
four  hours. 

Mr.  Hazel,  without  a  word,  put  a  rug  round 
Miss  RoUeston's  shoulders,  and  another  round  her 
feet 

“  O,  not  both,  sir,  please,”  said  she. 

“  Am  I  to  be  disobeyed  by  everj'body  ?  ”  said  he. 

Then  she  submitted  in  silence,  and  in  a  certain 
obsequious  way  that  was  quite  new,  and  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  disarm  anger. 

Sooner  or  later,  all  slept,  except  the  helmsman. 

At  daybreak,  Mr.  Hazel  was  wakened  by  a  loud 
hail  from  a  man  in  the  bows. 

All  the  sleepers  started  up. 

“  Long-boat  not  in  sight !” 

It  was  too  true.  The  ocean  was  blank:  no 
a  sail,  large  or  small,  in  sight. 

Many  voices  spoke  at  once. 

“  He  was  earned  on  till  he  has  capsized  her.” 

“  He  has  given  us  the  slip.” 

Unwilling  to  believe  so  great  a  calamity,  every 
eye  peered  and  stared  all  over  the  sea.  In  vain. 
}4ot  a  streak  that  could  be  a  boat's  hull,  not  a 
speck  that  could  be  a  siul. 

The  little  cutter  was  alone  upon  the  ocean. 
Alone,  with  scarcely  two  days’  provisions,  nine 
hundred  miles  from  land,  and  four  hundred  miles  to 
leeward  of  the  nearest  sea-road. 

Hazel,  seeing  his  worst  forebodings  realized,  sat 
down  in  moody,  bitter,  and  boding  silence. 

Of  the  other  men  some  raged  and  cursed. 
Some  wept  aloud. 

The  limy,  more  patient,  put  her  hands  together, 
and  prayed  to  Him  who  made  the  sea  and  all  that 
therein  is.  Yet  her  case  was  the  cruelest.  For  she 
was  by  nature  more  timid  than  the  men,  yet  she 
must  share  their  desperate  peril.  And  then  to  be 
alone  with  all  these  men,  and  one  of  them  had  told 
her  he  loved  her,  and  hated  the  man  she  was  be¬ 
trothed  to  I  Shame  tortured  this  delicate  creature, 
as  well  as  fear.  Happy  for  her,  that  of  late,  and 
only  of  late,  she  had  learned  to  pray  in  earnest. 
“  Qui  precari  novit,  premi  potest,  non  potest  op- 
primi.” 

It  was  now  a  race  between  starvation  and 
drowning,  and  either  way  death  stared  them  in  the 


ment,  tliink  we  do  business  in  monsters,  we  will 
weigh  this  act  of  Wylie’s  justly. 

It  was  just  a  piece  of  irem  egotism.  He  preferred, 
for  himself,  the  chance  of  being  picked  up  by  a  ves¬ 
sel.  He  thought  it  was  about  a  hair’s  breadth  bet¬ 
ter  than  running  for  an  island,  as  to  whose  bearing 
he  was  not  very  clear,  after  all. 

But  he  was  not  sure  he  was  taking  the  best  or 
safest  course.  The  cutter  might  be  saved,  after  all, 
and  the  long-boat  lost. 

Meantime  he  was  not  sorry  of  an  excuse  to  shake 
off  the  cutter.  She  contained  one  man  at  least  who 
knew  he  had  scuttled  the  Proserpine ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  all-important  to  him  to  get  to  London 
before  her,  and  receive  the  three  thousand  pounds, 
which  was  to  be  his  reward  for  that  abomnable 
act. 

But  the  way  to  get  to  London  before  Mr.  Hazel, 
or  else  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  before  him,  was 
to  get  back  into  the  sea-road,  at  all  hazards. 

lie  was  not  aware  that  the  cutter’s  water  and  bis¬ 
cuit  were  on  board  his  boat ;  nor  did  he  discover  this 
till  noon  next  day.  And,  on  making  this  fearful  dis¬ 
covery,  be  showed  himself  human  :  he  cried  out,  with 
an  oath,  “  What  have  I  done  ?  I  have  damned  my¬ 
self  to  all  eternity  !  ” 

He  then  ordered  the  boat  to  be  put  before  the 
wind  again;  but  the  men  scowled,  and  not  one 
stirred  a  finger ;  and  he  saw  the  futility  of  this, 
and  (lid  not  persist :  but  groaned  aloud  :  and  then 
sat,  staring  wildly :  finally,  like  a  true  sailor,  he  got 
to  the  rum,  and  stupefied  his  agitated  conscience  for 
a  time. 

While  be  lay  drunk,  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
his  sailors  carried  out  his  last  instructions,  beating 
southward  right  in  the  wind’s  eye. 

Five  days  they  beat  to  windward,  and  never  saw 
a  sail.  Then  it  fell  dead  calm  ;  and  so  remained  for 
three  days  more. 

The  men  began  to  sufier  greatly  from  cramps,  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  number  and  confined  position.  During 
the  calm,  they  rowed  all  day,  and  with  this,  and  a 
light  westerly  breeze  that  sprung  up,  they  got  into 
the  sea-road  again :  but  having  now  sail^  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  southward,  they  found 
a  great  change  in  the  temperature :  the  nights  were 
so  cold  they  were  fain  to  huddle  together,  to  keep  a 
little  warmth  in  their  bodies. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  their  voyage  it  began  to 
rain  and  blow,  and  then  they  were  never  a  whole 
minute  out  of  peril.  Hand  forever  on  the  sheet, 
eye  on  the  waves,  to  ease  her  at  the  right  moment : 
and,  with  all  this  care,  the  spray  eternally  flying 
half  way  over  her  mast,  and  often  a  body  of  water 
making  a  clean  breach  over  her,  and  the  men  bail¬ 
ing  night  and  day  with  their  very  hats,  or  she  could 
not  have  lived  an  hour. 

At  last,  when  they  were  almost  dead  with  wet, 
cold,  fatigue,  and  danger,  a  vessel  came  in  sight,  and 
crept  slowly  up,  about  two  miles  to  windward  of  the 
distressed  boat.  With  the  heave  of  the  waters  they 
could  see  little  more  than  her  sails ;  but  they  ran  up 
a  bright  bandana  handkerchief  to  their  mast-head ; 
and  the  ship  made  them  out.  She  hoisted  Dutch 
colors,  and  —  continued  her  coarse. 

Then  the  poor  abandoned  creatures  wept,  and 
raved,  and  cursed,  in  their  frenzy,  glaring  after  that 
cruel,  shameless  man,  who  could  do  such  an  act,  yet 
hoist  a  color,  and  show  of  what  nation  he  was  the 
native  —  and  the  disgrace. 

But  one  of  them  said  not  a  word.  This  was 
Wylie.  He  sat  shivering,  and  remembered  how  he 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

The  long-boat  was,  at  this  moment,  a  hundred 
miles  to  windward  of  the  cutter. 

The  fact  is,  that  Wylie,  the  evening  before,  had 
been  secretly  perplexed  as  to  the  best  course.  He 
had  decided  to  run  for  the  island ;  but  he  was  not 
easy  under  his  own  decision ;  and,  at  night,  he  got 
more  and  more  discontented  with  it.  Finally,  at 
nine  o’clock,  p.  m.  he  suddenly  gave  the  order  to 
luff,  and  tack :  and  by  daybreak  be  was  very  near 
the  place  where  the  Proserpine  went  down :  whereas 
the  cutter,  having  run  before  the  wind  all  night  was, 
at  least,  a  hundred  miles  to  leeward  of  him. 

Hot  to  deceive  the  reader,  or  let  him,  for  a  mo¬ 
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had  abandoned  the  cutter,  and  all  on  board.  Loud 
(ierhs  broke  from  his  laboring  breast ;  but  not  a  word. 
Yet  one  wmrd  was  ever  present  to  his  mind ;  and 
seemed  written  in  fire  on  the  night  of  clouds,  and 
howled  in  his  cars  by  the  wind —  ^tribution  1 

And  now  came  a  dirty  night  —  to  men  on  ships  ; 
a  fearful  night  to  men  in  boats.  The  sky  black,  the 
sea  on  fire  with  crested  billows,  that  broke  over  them 
every  minute  ;  their  light  was  washed  out ;  their  pro¬ 
visions  drenched  and  sidled :  bail  as  they  would, 
the  boat  was  always  filling.  Up  to  their  knees  in 
water ;  cold  as  ice,  blinded  with  spray,  deafened 
with  roaring  billows,  they  tossed  and  tumbled  in  a 
fieiy  foaming  bell  of  waters,  and  still,  though  de¬ 
spairing,  clung  to  their  lives,  and  bailed  with  their 
hats  unceasingly. 

Day  broke,  and  the  first  sight  it  revealed  to  them 
was  a  brig  to  windward  staggering  along,  and  pitch¬ 
ing  under  close-reefed  topsails. 

They  started  up,  and  waved  their  hats,  and  cried 
aloud.  But  the  wind  carried  their  voices  to  lee¬ 
ward,  and  the  brig  staggered  on. 

They  ran  up  their  little  signal  of  distress ;  but  still 
the  ship  staggered  on. 

Then  the  miserable  men  shook  hands  all  round, 
and  gave  themselves  up  for  lost. 

But,  at  this  moment,  the  brig  hoisted  a  vivid 
flag  all  stripes  and  stars,  and  altered  her  course  a 
point  or  two. 

She  crossed  the  boat’s  track  a  mile  ahead,  and 
her  people  looked  over  the  bulwarks,  and  waved 
their  bats  to  encourage  those  tossed  and  desperate 
men. 

Having  thus  given  them  the  weather-gage  the  brig 
hove-to  for  them. 

They  ran  down  to  her,  and  crept  under  her  lee ; 
down  came  ropes  to  them,  held  by  friendly  hands, 
and  friendly  faces  shone  down  at  them :  eager  grasps 
seized  each  as  he  went  up  the  ship’s  side,  and  so,  m 
a  very  short  time,  they  sent  the  woman  up,  and  the 
rest  ^ing  all  sailors,  and  clever  as  cats,  the^  were 
safe  on  board  the  whaling  brig  Maria,  Captain  Slo¬ 
cum,  of  Nantucket,  U.  S. 

'Tbeir  log,  compass,  and  instruments  were  also 
saved. 

The  boat  was  cast  adrift,  and  was  soon  after  seen 
bottom  upwards  on  the  crest  of  a  wave. 

The  good  Samaritan  in  command  of  the  Maria 
supplied  them  with  dry  clothes  out  of  the  ship’s 
stores,  good  food,  and  medical  attendance,  which 
was  much  needed,  their  legs  and  feet  being  in 
a  deplorable  condition,  and  their  own  surgeon 
crippled. 

A  southeasterly  gale  induced  the  American  skip¬ 
per  to  give  Cape  Horn  a  wide  berth,  and  the  Mana 
soon  found  herself  three  degrees  south  of  that  per- 
tloos  coast  'There  she  encountered  field-ice.  In 
this  labyrinth  they  dodged  and  worried  for  eighteen 
days,  until  a  sudden  clmp  in  the  wind  gave  the  cap¬ 
tain  a  chance,  of  which  he  promptly  availed  himself; 
and  in  forty  hours  they  sighted  Terra  del  Fuego. 

During  this  time,  the  rescued  crew  having  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  effects  of  their  hardships,  fell  in  to  the 
work  of  the  ship,  and  took  their  turns  with  the 
Yankee  seamen.  The  brig  was  short-handed ;  but 
now  trimmed  and  handled  hj  a  full  crew  and  the 
Proserpine’s  men,  who  were  first-class  seamen,  and 
workea  with  a  will,  because  work  was  no  longer  a 
duty,  she  exhibited  a  speed  the  captain  had  almost 
forgotten  was  in  the  craft.  Now  speed  at  sea 
means  economy,  for  every  day  added  to  a  voyage  is 
so  much  off  the  profits.  Slocum  was  part  owner  of 


the  vessel,  and  shrewdly  alive  to  the  value  of  the  | 
seamen.  When  about  three  hundred  miles  south  of  j 
Buenos  Ayres,  Wylie  proposed  that  they  should 
be  landed  there,  from  whence  they  might  be  trans¬ 
shipped  to  a  vessel  bound  for  home.  I 

'This  was  objected  to  by  Slocum,  on  the  ground 
that,  by  such  a  deviation  firam  his  course,  M  must  j 
lose  three  days,  and  the  port-dues  at  Buenos  Ayres 
were  heavy. 

Wylie  undertook  that  the  house  of  Wardlaw  and  j 
Son  should  indemnify  the  brig  for  all  expenses  and 
losses  incurred. 

Still  the  American  hesitated ;  at  last  he  honestly  ; 
told  Wylie  he  wished  to  keep  the  men ;  he  liked 
them,  they  liked  him.  He  had  sounded  them,  and 
they  had  no  objection  to  join  his  ship,  and  sign  arti-  j 
cles  for  a  three  years’  whaling  voyage,  provided 
they  did  not  thereby  forfeit  the  wages  to  which  they 
would  be  entitled  on  reaching  Liverpool.  Wylie  ! 
went  forward  and  asked  the  men  if  they  would  Udcc 
service  with  the  Yankee  captain.  All  but  three  ex- 
ressed  their  desire  to  do  so;  these  three  had  fami- 
es  in  England,  and  refused.  The  mate  gave  the 
others  a  release,  and  an  order  on  Wardlaw  and  Co.  j 
for  their  full  w^es  for  the  voyage ;  then  they  signed  | 
articles  with  Captain  Slocum,  and  entered  the  I 
American  Mercantile  Navy.  1 1 

Two  days  after  this  they  sighted  the  high  lands  at  :  | 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  at  10  p.  m.,  and  | 

lay-to  for  a  pilot.  After  three  hours’  delay  they  | 

were  boarded  by  a  pilot-boat,  and  then  began  to  J 

creep  into  the  port.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  [ 

a  thin  white  fojg  lay  on  the  water. 

Wylie  was  sitting  on  the  tafiOrail,  and  conversing 
with  Slocum,  when  the  look-out  forward  sung  out, 

“  Sail  ho !  ”  •  1 1 

Another  voice  almost  simultaneously  yelled  out 
of  the  fog,  “  Port  your  helm !  ” 

Suddenly  out  of  the  mist,  and  close  aboard  tlm 
Maria,  appeared  the  hull  and  canvas  of  a  large  ship. 

'The  brig  was  crossing  her  course,  and  her  great 
bowsprit  barely  missed  the  brig’s  mainsail  It  stood 
for  a  moment  over  Wylie’s  head.  He  looked  up,  ! 
and  there  was  the  figure-head  of  the  ship  looming 
almost  within  his  reach.  It  was  a  colossal  grwn  | 
woman ;  one  arm  extended  grasped  a  golden  harp, 
the  other  was  pressed  to  her  head  in  the  attitude  of 
holding  back  her  wild  and  flowing  hair.  The  face 
seemed  to  glare  down  upon  the  two  men :  in  another  j 
moment  the  monster,  gliding  on,  just  missing  the  | 
brig,  was  lost  in  the  fog.  ■  ] 

“  That  was  a  narrow  squeak,”  said  Slocum.  ‘ 

Wylie  made  no  answer,  but  looked  into  the  dark-  ' 
ness  after  the  vessel.  1 1 

He  had  recognized  her  figure-head.  j 

It  was  the  Shannon  1 


CHAPTER  XIV.  1 

Brpore  the  Maria  sailed  agmn,  with  the  men  | 
who  formed  a  part  of  Wylie’s  crew,  he  made  them  ! : 
sign  a  declaration  before  the  English  Consul  at  j 
Buenos  Aprres.  Tihis  document  set  forth  the  man-  j ; 
ner  in  which  Uie  Proserpine  foundered ;  it  was  art-  i ; 
fully  made  up  of  facts  enough  to  deceive  a  careless  1 1 
listener ;  but,  when  Wylie  read  it  over  to  them,  he  1 1 
slurred  over  certain  parts,  which  he  took  care,  also,  ;  S 
to  express  in  language  above  the  comprehension  of  >  | 
such  men.  Of  course,  they  assented  eaMriy  to  what  ;  | 
they  did  not  understand,  and  signed  ^  statement  , 
conscientiously. 


THE  QUEEN’S  JOURNAL. 


rv  fflfts  18  strongly  ®^P,  ’  vinK  ♦!»«  “  I^caves  ”  ' 

„luch  >8  "y  .p^  Jj  indeed,  a  very  great  dif- 
on  a  new  P®'  •  the  early  and  the  later 

ference  Queen  wrote  at  twenty-three  w 

more  conscious  art.  y  v«;ts  to  the  same 

i  "r  ''“fi™oysro«4  *’'\'‘'- 

:  Ku»>  toe  .  >*;6^  “5  etoMOteree.  .to 

i  tmere  e.xhibition  of  changing  st}le . 


„.y  ,«fficien.l,  »  Ao.  » 

unknown,  ^uite  m  pri  »  reception 

deep  *'^  v„^ear  lird  Breadalbane, 

twenty-four  yea«  ago,  y  „n,,~iied  in  grandeur 
in  a  pWely  ge  £  only 

and  poetic  effect  Al^H  an 


TATMOUTH  IS  1842.  1^^ 

.to 

reached  t'*?  °“^|‘l^J’Iray  to^aymouth.  The  two  and 
quite  beautiful  all  the  way  w  j 

Lhesthilbof  ther^nge^o^ 

left,  as  you  ^  •  i.f  Imn^diately  above  Dun-  the 

Bams  and  (to  the  r^^  winds^along  bcauti-  m  t 
keldl  Craigvinean.  Ine  lay  changed  sior 

ss.t.Vas3gS,|i5«  K 

Uer  than  imy  we  have  of 

i  s.ESei"K“U^5»;  ,, 

1,  s 

kind  of  ca8Ue,bu^  of  grande.  1  he  ^ 

1  indescribable,  Campbell  tar-  tb 

Breadalbane’sH  ghlanders  B^lmthejamp^ll 

Un,  drawn  up  m  “u7^;css  at  their  u 

SS:'.feea  ” 

lies  red  and  white  Highlanden,  a^  m  a 

ing,  and  a  company  of  the  92d  nigni  ^  ^ 

kiVte.  The  firing  of  the  guns,  the  cheen  ^  ^ 

great  crowd,  the  Vith  its  rich  a 

l^uty  of  the  **^“"4'.?^  alto<prther  formed  one  1 
hack^und  of  wooded  as  if  a  i 

I  es-tSaiM?"-' 

taymouth  in  1866. 

‘  «  T  revis'deil  Taymouth  last  autumn,  on  the  3d 

of  October,  from  Dunkeld  JlSad 

S“eg^."TweroSn:tAve‘lri^^^^^^ 

■  *'°rt^*l^’k  °own**'5c^Sd*u?^n^^^^  attempting 

kd^bfa  wo^n  fromTe 
I.nTpo»  U»  i«u«  Wo».  •‘•""S 


a„.l  poetic  eflcct  -  ,,  ,  „„ 

to  have  seen  it  _  g„roiy  that  is  a  very 

“It  seemed  unaltered,  s  y  very 

,rxrj  ct.,nftopr«s  u  ons 

any  other  way  man  in  contains  a  record 

given  in  a  few  words.  Oueen  and  Prince 

ord  come  All  this  matter  is  copied 

lands  from  1848  to  186 

.  from  diaries  kept  by  the  tiueen,  eivinf' 1  ttle 

,  out  daily  all  ‘he  ’to^the^doin- 

i  »r;«htin|  trip-  TheJ  moke  »p  Ike  ple»«.t 
her  p.eon.1 «?'“«” ’“'‘"X?.  the»  “ 

S  Qoein'.  own  .onh.hrw.y 

ed  of  extract. 


EDINBCnGII.  j 

n  There  were,  however,  not  nearly  so  many  p^  j 
pie  in  Edinburgh,  though  jj®  "n  S  of  ac-  j 

such  that  £^ty  and  orefer  would  have  j 

cidents.  More  P ^  been  some  mistake  on  1 
been  preserved  d„e  notice  of  1 

the  part  of  the  ;  jon  Edinburgh  has  made  I 

our  approach,  llwimpre.^^  beautiful,  totolly 

upon  us  IS  very  great ,  i  q 

‘‘  ” 

Albert,  who  has  Ken  everything 

anything  he  ever  saw  ,  i  «  ^  ^  ^ 

built  of  m^ive  Street,  which  is  ^ 

seen  anywhere.  1  Castle,  situated  on 

steep,  IS  very  fine.  of  the  town,  is  most  1 

,  that  grand  - Hill,  with 
I  striking.  On  the  oin  h,„:idin<T  in  the  Grecian 
,  the  National  Monument,  the 

’  style ;  Nelson’s  ^  magnificent 

Gaol;  the  National  ^h^h  «c. ,  » 

iifvESv«  ™ 

:1  'iRf 

at  all  '^®‘^®^  Tlic  lie^f  Edinburgh  from 

re  fully  push^  abo  .  Leith  is  quite  enchant- 

to  the  said  ‘fairy-like,’  and  what 
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town,  all  of  stone  (no  mingled  colon  of  brick  to 
mar  it),  with  the  b^d  Castle  on  one  side,  and  the 
Calton  Hill  on  the  other,  with  those  high  sharp  hills 
of  Arthur’s  Scat  and  Salisbury  Crags  towering 
above  all,  and  making  the  finest,  boldest  back¬ 
ground  imaginable.  Albert  said  he  felt  sure  the 
AcropoUs  could  not  be  finer;  and  I  hear  they 
sometimes  call  Edinburgh  ‘  the  modem  Athens.’ 
The  Arehen  Guard  met  us  again  at  Leith,  which  is 
not  a  pretty  town." 

STIRLIXO. 

“  At  twelve  o’clock  we  reached  Stirling,  where 
the  crowd  was  quite  fearful,  and  the  streets  so  nar¬ 
row,  that  it  was  most  alarming ;  and  order  was  not 
very  well  kept.  Up  to  the  Castle,  the  road  or 
street  Is  dreadfully  steep ;  we  had  a  foot  procession 
before  us  the  whole  way,  and  the  heat  was  intense. 
The  situation  of  the  Castle  is  c.\tremely  grand ;  but 
I  prefer  that  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  Old  Sir  Archi¬ 
bald  Christie  explained  everything  to  us  very  well. 
Wo  were  shown  the  room  where  James  the  Second 
killed  Douglas,  and  the  window  out  of  which  he 
was  thrown.  The  ceiling  is  most  curious.  A 
skeleton  was  found  in  the  garden  only  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  there  appears  to  be  httle  doubt  it 
was  Dowlas’s.  From  the  terrace  the  view  is  very 
extensive ;  but  it  was  so  thick  and  hazy,  that  we 
could  not  see  the  Highland  hills  well.  Sir  A. 
Christie  showed  us  the  field  of  the  battle  of  Ban¬ 
nockburn  ;  and  the  ‘  Knoll,’  close  under  the  walls  of 
the  Castle,  from  which  the  ladies  used  to  watch  the 
tournaments;  atll  the  embankments  yet  remtun. 
We  also  saw  Knox’s  pulpit." 

riXOAL’S  CAVK. 

“  At  three  we  anchored  close  before  Staffa,  and 
immediately  got  into  the  barge  with  Charles,  the 
children,  and  the  rest  of  our  people,  and  rowed  to¬ 
wards  the  cave.  As  we  rounded  the  point,  the 
wonderful  basaltic  formation  came  in  sight.  The 
appearance  it  presents  is  most  extraordinary ;  and 
when  we  turned  the  comer  to  go  into  the  renowned 
Fingal’s  Cave,  the  efifect  was  splendid,  like  a  great 
eotraace  into  a  vaulted  hall :  it  looked  almost  aw¬ 
ful  as  we  entered,  and  the  barge  heaved  up  and 
down  on  the  swell  of  the  sea  It  is  very  high,  but 
not  longer  than  227  feet,  and  narrower  than  I  ex¬ 
pected,  being  only  40  feet  wide.  The  sea  is  im¬ 
mensely  deep  in  the  cave.  The  rocks,  under 
watqr,  were  all  colors,  —  pink,  blue,  and  green,  — 
which  had  a  most  beautiful  and  varied  effect.  It 
was  the  first  time  the  British  standard  with  a 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  her  husband  and 
children,  had  ever  entered  Fingal’s  Cave,  and  the 
men  gave  three  cheers,  which  sounded  very  in>- 
pressive  there.  We  backed  out,  and  then  went  on 
a  little  farther  to  look  at  the  other  cave,  not  of 
basaltic  formation,  and  at  the  point  called  The 
Herdsman.  The  swell  was  beginning  to  g;et  up,  and 
perhaps  an  hour  later  we  could  not  have  gone  in." 


FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  BALMORAL. 

“Balmoral  is  a  pretty  little  castle  in  the  old 
Scottish  style.  There  is  a  picturesque  tower  and 
nrden  in  front,  with  a  high  woodra  hill;  at  the 
back  there  is  wood  down  to  the  Dee,  and  the  hills 
rise  all  around.  There  is  a  nice  little  hall,  with  a 
billiard-room;  next  to  it  is  the  dining-room.  Up 
stmrs  (ascending  by  a  good  broad  staircase)  im- 
poediatdy  to  the  right,  and  above  the  dining-room, 
is  our  sitting-room  (formerly  the  drawing-room),  a 


fine  large  room,  —  next  to  which  is  our  bedroom, 
opening  into  a  little  dressing-room,  which  is  Ab 
b^t’a  Opposite,  down  a  few  steps,  are  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  and  Miss  HildyarcTs  three  rooms.  The 
ladies  live  below,  and  the  gentlemen  up  stairs.  We 
lunched  almost  immediately,  and  at  half  past  foilr 
we  walked  out,  and  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
wooded  hill  opposite  our  windows,  where  there 
is  a  cairn,  and  up  which  there  is  a  pretty  wind¬ 
ing  path.  The  view  from  here,  looking  down 
upon  the  house,  is  chaVming.  To  the  left  you  look 
towards  the  beautiful  hills  surrounding  Loch-na- 
Gar,  and  to  the  right  towards  Ballater,  to  the 
glen  ^or  valley)  along  which  the  Dee  winds,  with 
beautiful  wooded  hifls,  which  reminded  us  very 
much  of  the  Thiiringerwald.  It  was  so  calm,  and 
so  solitary,  it  did  one  good  as  one  gazed  around ; 
and  the  pure  mountain  air  was  most  refreshing. 
All  seemM  to  breathe  freedom  and  peace,  and  to 
make  one  forget  the  world  and  its  sad  turmoils 
The  scenery  is  wild,  and  yet  not  desolate ;  and 
everything  looks  much  more  prospierous  and  cul¬ 
tivated  than  at  Laggan.  Then  the  soil  is  delightful¬ 
ly  dry.  We  walked  beside  the  Dee,  a  beantiful  rapid 
stream,  which  is  close  behind  the  house.  The  view 
of  the  hills  towards  Invercauld  is  exceedingly  fine." 

THE  queen’s  lucky  FOOT. 

“  We  scrambled  np  an  almost  perpendicular 
place  to  where  there  was  a  little  tx>x,  made  of 
hurdles,  and  interwoven  with  branches  of  fir  and 
heather,  about  five  feet  in  height  There  we  seated 
ourselves  with  Bertie,  Macdonald  lying  in  the 
heather  near  us,  watching  and  quite  concealed; 
some  had  gone  round  to  beat,  and  others  again 
were  at  a  little  distance.  We  sat  quite  still,  and 
sketched  a  little ;  I  doing  the  landscape  and  some 
trees,  Albert  drawing  M^donald  as  he  lay  there. 
This  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  Albert  fancied 
he  heard  a  distant  sound,  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
Macdonald  whispered  that  he  saw  stags,  and  that 
Albert  should  wait  and  take  a  steady  aim.  We 
then  heard  them  coming  past.  Albert  did  not  look 
over  the  box,  but  through  it,  and  fired  through  the 
branches,  and  then  again  over  the  box.  The  deer 
retreated;  but  Albert  felt  certain  he  had  hit  a 
stag.  He  ran  up  to  the  keepers,  and  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  they  called  from  below  that  they  ‘  had  got 
him,’  and  Albert  ran  on  to  see.  I  waited  for  a  bit; 
but  soon  scrambled  on  with  Bertie  and  Macdonald’s 
help ;  and  Albert  joined  me  directly,  and  we  all 
went  down  and  saw  a  magnificent  stag,  *  a  royal,’ 
which  had  dropped,  soon  after  Albert  had  hit  him, 
at  one  of  the  men’s  feet  'The  sport  was  successftil, 
and  every  one  was  delighted, — Macdonald  and  the 
keepers  in  particular,  —  the  former  saying,  ‘that it 
was  her  Majesty’s  coming  out  that  had  brought  the 
good  luck.’  I  was  supposed  to  have  '  a  lucky  foot,’ 
of  which  the  Highlanders  ‘think  a  great  deal’ 
We  walked  down  to  the  place  we  last  came  up,  got 
into  the  carriage,  and  were  home  by  half  past  two 
o’clocL" 

VISIT  TO  THE  DHU  LOCH. 

“  The  morning  was  very  fine.  I  heard  the  chil¬ 
dren  repeat  some  pwtry  in  German,  and  then  at  ten 
o’clock  we  set  off  with  Lady  Donro  in  our  carriage, 
and  drove  on  beyond  Inch  wbbard,  changing  horses 
near  Birkhall,  and  stopping  fbr  a  moment  at  ^e 
Linn  of  Muich ;  here  we  found  the  ponies,  which 
we  mounted,  folded  the  river,  and  we  were  almost 
immediately  at  the  hut.  We  stopped  there  only  for 
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Gr«.t  «d  *tUntive),  Ck 

•®Sm  ^  SMMcendiL«  the  hiU  immediately  de 
ltd  ^  S«,  and  DK^ded  along  over  the  hiUa  ar 
if  J  S^at  Sight,  Aencc  the  view  was  ve^  fine,  .. 
fnlte^erhanging  the  loch,  and  commanding  an  ^ 

2xtLive  view^GlcnMuich  beyond  on  the^^^^  fo 

The  road  eot  worae  and  worse.  It  wa*  w 
S^iariy^^a^«  had  to  pass  the  Bum  of  ^ 
I^Sssaft.  which  falls  into  the  loch,  and  was  very  ei 
S  S  h«i  been  so  much  rain  that  the  ljurm  oi 
1  •  «=  wiTB  verv  fnll,  and  the  ground  quite  n 

?T,l«.adfiiUv  hard  when  we  came  to  the  top.  Al-  a 
^rt  talked  almost  from  the  first,  and  shot  a  hare  c 
A  rfxome  •  he  out  up  a  good  many  of  them,  h 
We  tSed  to  a  litSe  billow  immediately  above  t 
Se  Dhu  Loch,  and  at  half  past  three  ] 

fives  there,  and  had  some  very  welcome  lunch^.  t 
The  loch  is  only  a  mile  in  length,  and  very  wdd ,  g 
STS,  which^ am  verv  rocky  and  P^cpitom, 
j  Sn? ^rpendicularly  W  it  In  about  half 
rfwur^began  our  journey  homewards.  We 
'  iLrstraight  down  beside  the  Mmch,  which  falls  ( 
1  in  the  mosf  beautiful  way  over  the  rocks  wd  stonM 
I  ^  the  clen.  We  r^e  down,  and  only  had  to  get 
fff  to^cross  the  Glassalt  which  was  an  awkwatd 
1  tn  scramble  over.  The  road  was  rough,  but  I 
Srtainly  far  less  soft  and  disa  wcable  than  ^  one  ! 
we  caiM  by.  I  rode  ‘  Loc^agar  at  fir^  but 
chanced  him  for  Colonel  Gordon  s  I»uy»  •*  l^o^ht 
he  tSk  fright  at  the  bogs ;  but  Colonel  Gonto". » 
was  broken-winded,  and  struggl^  very  “ 

ground,  which  was  very  disap®^‘«- 
were  onlyan  hour  coming  down  to  the  b<^.  T^ 
evening  was  very  fine,  but  it  blew  very  hjurd  ^  t^ 
Lke,  Md  the  men  could  not  puli’  ^  ^  ” 
Slrmed  that  1  beg^  to  lanil,  “/I 
was  of  my  opinionTtoat  it  was  much  better  to  get 
out  We  acoordingly  landed,  and  rode  home  along 

from  ihe  lake ;  wa  hml  »ven  hundred  feet  abore  ^ 
and  I  suppose  one  hundred  feet  telow.  However, 
we  arrive^t  the  hut  qmte  »»f«ly  f 
utes  to  seven,  thankful  to  have  got  through  all  our 
difficulties  and  adventures, 
pleasant  to  look  back  upon.  We  din^  » 
fere  eight  with  Lady  Donro,  and  pli^ed  two  ^bem 
rkwhS  width.,.  Old  John  ^(U»a,.u^_^ 


or  four  different  places,  but  did  not  get  any 
oneortwoeecaptng. 

Colonel  Gordon  and  Lord  Jam«  Murray  w|^ 
about  the  whole  time.  ....  Not 
dry  there  was  another  trial,  and  here  we  ^  a 
Ig^at  fright.  luoueof  I 

deep  pool,  into  which  two  men  ve^  foolishly 
and  one  could  not  swim ;  we  suddenly 
sink,  and  in  one  moment  they  seemed  drowning, 
though  surrounded  by  people.  ’Th^  was  a  aj 
for  Sip,  and  a  general  rush,  including  ^IJ^’ 
wards  die  spot,  which  frightened  me  so  much,  thrt  1 
grasped  Lord  Carlisle’s  arm  in  great  »{^"y;, 
everrDr.  Robertson  swam  m  and  pulled  thea^ 
out,  and  all  was  safely  over,  but  it  *  J)™ 

moment  A  salmon  was  spared  here  by  o®®  «  “® 
men ;  after  which  we  walked  to  the  ford,  or  qimrry, 
where  we  were  very  successful,  seven  s^on  beiM 
caught,  some  in  the  net,  and  soim  spear^  .  •  •  •  ^ 
hfSl  afterwards  that  our  men  had  earned  i^Ci^ 
tain  Forbes’s  men  on  thm  backs  through 
.  They  saw  the  fishing  going  on,  ^  came  to  the  ^ 
ter’s^  edffe  on  die  opposite  side ;  and  on  bei^ 

•  greeted^  our  people;  ^d  they  would 

^^hich  ours  went  across  m  one  lament  and  ^ 
f  riedthem  over,  —  Macdonald  at 
>  ine  Captiun  Forbes  on  his  back.  lOus  was  very 
j  cwteous,  and  worthy  of  chiv-alrous  times. 


■  which  was  a  characteristic  reply. 


SALMON  LEISTERING. 

«  We  walked  with  Charles,  the  boys,  and  Vicky 
to  the  riverside  above  the  bridge,  where  aU  our  ten¬ 
ants  were  assembled  with  pole,  and  sp^  or  reto- 
er  ‘‘leistem,”  for  catching  t' 

into  the  river,  walkme  up  it,  and  then  back  agai  , 
poking  about  under  sJl  the  stones  to  bring  ^  up  to 
Werltbe  men  stood  with  the  net  It  Ud  a  ve^ 
pretty  effect;  about  one  hundred  men  ’»«hng 
the  river,  some  in  kdte  with  ^les  ^d 
spears,  all  very  much  excited.  Not 

tilne,  we  went  higher  up,  and  moved  to  three 


NEWS  OF  WTELLINOTON’S  DEATH. 

“  We  were  startleii  this  morning,  at  reven  o’clo^ 
by  a  letter  from  Colonel  Phipps,  ‘ 

gi-aphic  despatch  with  the  report  from  toe  wto 
of  toe  Sun,  of  the 

death  the  day  before  yesterday,  ^ich  «po^l^ 
ew,  we  did  not  at  aU  bqlieve.  Would  to  G^^ 

I  we  had  been  right ;  and  that  this  day 

cruelly  saddened  m  the  afternoon. - 

our  plnies,  and  I  had  just  sat 
Mac^nzie  returned,  wymg  my  w^ 
home  and  bringing  letUas:  amongst  them  Uiere 
was  one  from  Lord*berby,  ^hich  I 
alas  1  it  contained  the  confirm^on  of  ^  taM 
news  :  that  England’s  or  rather  BnUin  s  pri^  her 
irlorv  her  hero,  the  greatest  man  site  ever  h^  pro- 
3S  was  no  more !  Sad  day  I  Great  ai^  irrep- 
Se  national  loss!  Lonl  Derby  enclosed  a  few 
Sfrom  Lord  Charles  AVelleslev.  saying  that  hm 
deS  g^  father  had  died  on  at  tl^e 

o’clock,  after  a  few  hours’  illness  and  no  suffer*^ 

:  God’s  will  be  done  1  Th« 

.  Duke  was  eighty-throe.  It  it  well  ^  ^ 

.  has  been  ta£en  when  still  m  the 
,  frreat  mind,  and  without  a  long  lUness,  —  hut  w^  1 

!  One  cannot  think  of  this  country  with^ 

1  ‘the  Duke,’  — our  immorUl  hero!  I” 

*  tS  almoS  every  earthly  honor  a  subj^ 
u  nowess.  His  position  was  the  highest  » 

^  above^y,  —  looked  up  to  by  »lj,  ^ 

vered  by  toe  wWe  nation,  —  the  fnend  of  ^ 
verea  y  earned  these  honorel 

,d  and  to  overcome  wy  e^®>T 

he  eaualled.  To  Albert  he  showed  the  greatest  tona 

ee  ^  and  toe  utmost  confidence.  His  expenenco  and 
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his  knowledge  of  the  past  were  so  great,  too :  he  was 
a  link  which  connected  as  with  bygone  times,  with  the 
last  century.  Not  an  eye  will  be  dry  in  the  whole 
country." 

BUILDING  A  CAIRN. 

“  This  day  has  been  a  very  happy,  lucky,  and 
memorable  one  —  our  last !  A  fine  morning.  It 
was  nearly  eleven  o’clock  before  we  could  go  up  to 
the  top  ol  Craig  Gowan,  to  see  the  cairn  built,  which 
was  to  commemorate  our  taking  possession  of  this 
dear  place ;  the  old  cairn  having  been  pulled  down. 
We  set  off  with  all  the  children,  ladies,  gentlemen, 
and  a  few  of  the  servants,  including  Macdonald  and 
Grant,  who  had  not  already  gone  up ;  and  at  the 
Moss  House,  which  is  half  way,  Mackay  met  us,  and 
preceded  us,  playing,  Duncan  and  Donald  Stewart 
going  before  him,  to  the  highest  point  of  Craig 
Gowan ;  where  were  as.sembled  all  the  servants  and 
tenants,  with  their  wives  and  children  and  old  rela¬ 
tions.  All  our  little  friends  were  there  ;  Mary  Sy¬ 
mons  and  Lizzie  Stewart,  the  four  Grants,  and  sev¬ 
eral  others.  I  then  placed  the  first  stone,  after 
which  Albert  laid  one,  then  the  children,  according 
to  their  ages.  All  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  placed 
one;  and  then  every  one  came  forward  at  once, 
each  person  carrying  a  stone  and  placing  it  on  the 
cmm.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  were  there ;  Mackay 
played ;  and  whiskey  was  given  to  all.  It  took,  I  am 
sure,  an  hour  building ;  and  whilst  it  was  going  on, 
some  merry  reels  were  danced  on  a  stone  opposite. 
All  the  old  people  (even  the  gardener’s  wife  from 
Corbie  Hall,  near  Abergeldie),  danced ;  and  many 
of  the  children,  Mary  Symons  and  Lizzie  Stewart 
especially,  danced  so  nicely;  the  latter  with  her 
hair  all  hanging  down.  Poor  dear  old  ‘  Monk,’  Sir 
Robert  Gordon’s  faithful  old  dog,  was  sitting  there 
amongst  us  all.  At  last,  when  the  cairn,  which  is, 
I  thina,  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  was  nearly  com¬ 
pleted,  Albert  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  it,  and 
placed  the  last  stone ;  after  which  three  cheers  were 
given.  It  was  a  gay,  pretty,  and  touching  sight ; 
and  I  felt  almost  inclined  to  cry.  The  view  was  so 
beautiful  over  the  dear  hills  ;  the  day  so  fine ;  the 
whole  so  gemtUhlich.  May  God  bless  this  place,  and 
allow  us  yet  to  see  it  and  enjoy  it  many  a  long 
year  1” 

THE  BETROTHAL  OF  THE  PRINCESS  ROYAL. 

“  Our  dear  Victoria  was  this  day  engaged  to 
Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  who  bad  been 
on  a  visit  to  us  since  the  14th.  He  had  already 
spoken  to  us,  on  the  20th,  of  his  wishes ;  but  we 
were  uncertain,  on  account  of  her  extreme  youth, 
whether  he  should  speak  to  her  himself,  or  wait  till 
he  came  back  again.  However,  we  felt  it  was  bet¬ 
ter  he  should  do  so ;  and  during  our  ride  up  Craig- 
na-Ban  this  afternoon,  he  picked  a  piece  of  white 
heather,  (the  emblem  of  ‘  good  luck,’)  which  he 
gave  to  her ;  and  this  enabled  him  to  make  an 
allusion  to  his  hopes  and  wishes,  as  they  rode  down 
Glen  Gimoch,  which  led  to  this  happy  conclu- 


VISIT8  TO  OLD  WOMEN. 

“  I  went  into  a  small  cabin  of  old  Kitty  Kear’s, 
who  is  eighty -six  years  old,  —  quite  erect,  and  who 
welcomed  us  with  a  great  air  of  dignity.  She  sat 
down  and  spun.  I  gave  her,  also,  a  warm  petticoat ; 
she  said,  ‘  May  the  Lord  ever  attend  ye  and  yours, 
here  and  hereafter ;  and  may  the  Lord  be  a  guide 
to  ye,  and  keep  ye  from  all  harm.’  She  was  quite 


surprised  at  Vicky’s  height ;  great  interest  is  taken 
in  her.  We  went  on  to  a  cottage  (formerly  Jean 
Gordon’s)  to  visit  old  widow  Symons,  who  is  ‘  past 
fourscore,’  with  a  nice  rosy  face,  but  was  bent  quits 
double  ;  she  was  most  friendly,  shaking  hands  with 
us  all,  asking  which  was  I,  and  repeating  many  kind 
blessings :  ‘  May  the  Lord  attend  ye  with  mirth  and 
with  joy  ;  may  He  ever  be  with  ye  in  this  world, 
and  when  ye  leave  it.’  To  Vicky,  when  told  she 
was  going  to  be  married,  she  said,  ‘  May  the  Lord 
be  a  guide  to  ye  in  your  future,  and  may  every  hap¬ 
piness  attend  ye.’  She  was  very  talkative ;  and 
when  I  said  I  hoped  to  sec  her  again,  she  expressed 
an  expectation  that  ‘  she  should  be  called  any  day,’ 
and  so  did  Kitty  Kear.”  ....  We  drove  back,  and 
got  out  again  to  visit  old  Mrs.  Grant  (Grant’s  moth¬ 
er),  who  js  so  tidy  and  clean,  and  to  whom  1  gave 
a  dress  and  handkerchief,  and  she  said,  ‘  You  ’re  too 
kind  to  me,  you  ’re  over  kind  to  me,  ye  give  me  more 
every  year,  and  I  get  older  every  year.’  After  talk¬ 
ing  some  time  with  her,  she  said,  ‘  I  am  happy  to 
see  ye  looking  so  nice.’  She  had  tcare  in  her  eyes, 
and  speaking  of  Vicky’s  going,  saitl,  “  I ’m  very 
sorry,  and  I  think  she  is  sorry  hersel’  ’ ;  and,  having 
said  she  feared  she  would  not  see  her  (the  Princess) 
agmn,  said :  ‘  I  am  very  sorrj^  I  said  tha^  but  I 
meant  no  harm  ;  I  always  say  just  what  I  think,  not 
what  is  fut’  (fit).  Dear  old  lady ;  she  is  such  a 
pleasant  person.’’ 

MOUNTAIN  TALK. 

“I  and  Alice  rode  part  of  the  way,  walking 
wherever  it  was  very  steep.  Albert  and  Bertie 
walked  the  whole  time.  I  had  a  little  whiskey  and 
water,  as  the  people  declared  pure  water  would  be 
too  chilling.  We  then  rode  on  without  getting  off 
again,  Albert  talking  so  gayly  with  Grant.  Upon 
which  Brown  observed  to  me  in  simple  Highland 
phrase,  ‘  It ’s  very  pleasant  to  walk  with  a  person 
who  is  always  “  content.”  ’  Yesterday,  in  speaking 
of  dearest  Albert’s  sport,  when  I  observed  he  never 
was  cross  after  bad  luck.  Brown  said,  ‘  Every  one 
on  the  estate  s.ays  there  never  was  so  kind  a  master; 
I  am  sure  our  only  wish  is  to  give  satisfaction.’  I 
said,  they  certainly  did.”  » 

Later  note  by  the  Queen.  —  “We  were  always 
in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  the  Highlanders,  — 
with  whom  one  comes  so  much  in  contact  in  the 
Highlands.  The  Prince  highly  appreciated  the 
go^  breeding,  simplicity,  and  intelligence,  which 
make  it  so  pleasant  and  even  instructive  to  talk  to 
them.” 


LOST  IN  THE  IIIOHLANDS. 

“  There  were  two  shabby  vehicles,  one  a  kind  of 
barouche,  into  which  Albert  and  I  got.  Lady  Church¬ 
ill  and  General  Grey  into  the  other  —  a  break; 
each  with  a  pair  of  small  and  rather  miserable 
horses,  driven  by  a  man  from  the  box.  Grant  was 
on  our  carriage,  and  Brown  on  the  other.  We  had 
gone  so  far  forty  miles,  at  least  twenty  on  horse¬ 
back.  We  had  decided  to  call  ourselves  Lord  and 
Lady  Churchill  and  party.  Lady  Churchill  passing 
as  Miss  Spencer,  and  General  Grey  as  Dr.  Grey ! 
Brown  once  forgot  this,  and  called  me  ‘Your 
Majesty  ’  as  I  was  getting  into  the  carriage ;  and 
Grant  on  the  box  once  called  Albert  ‘  Your  Royal 
Highness  ’ ;  which  set  us  off  laughing,  but  no  one 
observed  it.  We  had  a  long  three  hours’  drive ;  it 
was  six  o’clock  when  we  got  into  the  carriage.  We 
were  soon  out  of  the  wood,  and  came  upon  the 
Badenoch  road,  —  passing  close  by  Kinrara,  but  on- 
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fortunately  not  through  it,  which  we  ought  to  have 
done.  It  was  very  b^utiful  —  fine  wooded  hills  — 
the  high  Cairngorm  range,  and  Ben  Muich  Dhui, 
unfortunately  much  obscured  by  tbe  mist  on  the  top 

—  and  the  broad  Spey  flowing  in  the  valley,  with 
cultivated  fields  and  fine  trees  below.  Most  strik¬ 
ing,  however,  on  our  whole  long  journey  was  the 
utter,  and  to  me  very  refreshing,  solitude.  Hardly 
a  habitation !  and  hardly  meeting  a  soul !  It  gradu¬ 
ally  grew  dark.  We  stopped  at  a  small  half-way 
house  for  the  horses  to  take  some  water ;  and  the 
few  people  about  stared  vacantly  at  the  two  simple 
vehicles.  The  mountains  gradually  disappeared,  — 
the  evening  was  mild,  with  a  few  drops  or  rmn.  On 
and  on  wc  went,  till  at  length  we  saw  lights,  and 
drove  through  a  long  and  straggling  *  toun,’  and 
turned  down  a  small  court  to  the  door  of  the  inn. 
Here  we  got  out  ({uickly, —  Lady  Churchill  and 
General  Grey  not  waiting  for  us.  We  went  up  a 
small  staircase,  and  were  shown  to  our  bedroom  at 
the  top  of  it  —  very  small,  but  clean  —  with  a  large 
four-post  bed  which  nearly  fille<l  the  whole  room. 
Opposite  was  the  drawing  and  dining  room  in  one, 

—  very  tidy  and  well-sized.  Then  came  the  room 

where  Albert  dressed,  which  was  very  small . 

Made  ourselves  ‘  clean  and  tidy,’  and  then  sat  down 
to  our  dinner.  Grant  and  Brown  were  to  have 
waited  on  us,  but  were  ‘  bashful’  and  did  not.  A 
ringleted  woman  did  everything ;  and,  when  dinner 
was  over,  removed  the  cloth  and  placed  the  bottle 
of  wine  (our  own,  which  we  had  brought)  on  the 
table  with  the  glasses,  which  was  the  old  English 
fashion.  The  dinner  was  very  fair,  and  all  very 
clean:  —  soup,  ‘hodge-podge,’  mutton-broth  with 
vegetables,  which  I  did  not  much  relish,  fowl  with 
white  sauce,  good  roast  lamb,  very  good  potatoes, 
besides  one  or  two  other  dishes,  which  I  did  not 
taste,  ending  with  a  good  tart  of  cranberries.  After 
dinner,  I  tried  to  write  part  of  this  account  (but  the 
talking  round  me  confused  me),  while  Albert  played 
at  *  patience.’  Then  went  away,  to  begin  undress¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  about  half  past  eleven  when  we  got 
to  hed.” 

MURDKR  WILL  OUT. 

“  A  misty,  rainy  morning.  Had  not  slept  very 
soundly.  We  got  up  rather  early,  and  sat  working 
and  reading  in  the  drawing-room  till  the  breakfast 
was  ready,  for  which  wc  had  to  wait  some  little 
time.  Good  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  and  some 
e.vcellent  ponidge.  Jane  Shackle  (who  was  very 
useful  and  attentive)  said  that  they  had  ail  supped 
together,  namely,  the  two  maids,  and  Grant,  Brown, 
Stewart,  and  Walker  (who  was  still  there),  and 
were  very  merry  in  the  ‘  commercial  room.’  The 
people  were  very  amusing  about  us.  The  woman 
came  in  while  they  were  at  their  dinner,  and  said  to 
Grant,  ‘  Dr.  Grey  wants  you,’  which  nearly  upset 
the  gravity  of  all  tlic  others:  then  they  told  .Jane,  j 
‘  Your  lady  gives  no  trouble  ’ ;  and  Grant  in  the 
morning  called  up  to  Jane, '  Docs  his  lordship  want 
me  ?  ’  One  could  look  on  the  street,  which  is  a  very 
long  wide  one,  with  detached  houses,  from  our 
window.  It  was  perfectly  quiet,  no  one  stirring, 
except  here  and  there  a  man  driving  a  cart,  or  a 
boy  going  along  on  his  errand.  General  Grey 
bought  himself  a  watch  in  a  shop  for  £  2  !  At  length, 
at  about  ten  minutes  to  ten  o’clock,  we  started  in 
the  same  carriages,  and  the  same  way  as  yestei'day, 
and  drove  up  to  Castle  Grant,  Jxird  Seaficld’s 
place,  —  a  fine  (not  Highland-looking)  park,  with  a 
very  plain-looking  house,  like  a  factory,  abqut  two 


miles  from  the  town.  It  was  drizzling  almost  the 
whole  time.  We  did  not  get  out,  but  drove  back, 
having  to  pass  through  Grantown  again ;  where 
evidently  ‘  the  murder  was  out,’  for  afl  the  people 
were  in  the  street,  and  the  landlady  waved  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  the  ringleted  maid  (who 
had  curl-papcrs  in  the  morning)  waved  a  flag  from 
the  window.” 

THE  queen’s  gillies. 

“  While  Brown  was  unpacking  and  arranging 
our  things,  I  spoke  to  him  and  to  Grant,  who  was 
helping,  about  not  having  waited  on  us  as  they 
ought  to  have  done,  at  dinner  last  night  and  at 
breakfast,  as  we  had  wished  ;  and  Brown  answered, 
he  was  afraid  he  should  not  do  it  rightly  ;  I  replied, 
we  did  not  wish  to  have  a  stranger  m  the  room,  and 

the^'  must  do  so  another  time . In  order  to  get  on, 

as  it  was  late,  and  we  had  eight  miles  to  ride,  our 
men,  —  at  le.ast.  Brown  and  two  of  the  others,  — 
walked  before  us  at  a  fearful  pace,  so  that  he  had  to 
trot  to  keep  up  at  all.  Grant  rode  frequently  on 
the  deer-pony ;  the  others  seemed,  however,  a  good 
deal  tired  with  the  two  long  days’  journey,  and 
were  glad  to  get  on  Albert’s  or  the  General’s  pony 
to  give  themselves  a  lift;  but  their  willingness, 
readiness,  cheerfulness,  indefatigableness,  are  very 
admirable,  and  make  them  most  delightful  servants. 
As  for  Grant  and  Brown,  they  are  perfect,  —  dis¬ 
creet,  careful,  intelligent,  attentive,  ever  ready  to 
do  what  is  wanted ;  and  the  latter,  particularly,  is 
handy  and  willing  to  do  everything  and  anything, 
and  to  overcome  every  difficulty,  which  makes  him 
one  of  my  best  servants  anywhere.” 

SUSPECTED  TR-VVELLERS. 

“  At  a  quarter  past  seven  o’clock  we  reached  the 
small  quiet  town,  or  rather  village,  of  Fettercmm, 
for  it  was  verj’  small,  —  not  a  creature  stirring,  and 
we  got  out  at  the  quiet  little  inn,  ‘  llamsay  Arms,’ 
quite  unobserved,  and  went  at  once  up  stairs.  There 
was  a  very  nice  drawing-room,  and  nfext  to  it  a 
dining-room,  both  very  clean  and  tidy,  —  then  to 
the  left  our  bedroom,  which  was  excessively  small, 
but  also  very  clean  and  neat,  and  much  better  fur¬ 
nished  than  at  Grantown.  Alice  had  a  nice  room, 
the  same  size  as  ours :  then  came  a  mere  morsel  of 
one  (with  a  ‘  press  bed  ’),  in  which  Albert  dressed ; 
and  then  came  Lady  Churchill’s  bedroom  just  be¬ 
yond.  Louis  and  General  Grey  had  rooms  in  an 
hotel,  called  ‘  'The  Temperance  Hotel,’  opposite. 
We  dined  at  eight,  —  a  very  nice,  clean,  good  din¬ 
ner.  Grant  and  Brown  waited.  They  were  rather 
nervous,  but  General  Grey  and  Lady  Churchill 
carved,  and  they  had  only  to  change  the  plates, 
which  Dkown  soon  got  into  the  way  of  doing.  A 
little  girl  of  the  house  came  in  to  help, —  but  Grant 
turned  her  roun<l  to  prevent  her  looking  at  us !  ’The 
landlord  and  landlady  knew  who  we  were,  but  no 
one  else  except  the  coachman,  and  they  kept  the 
secret  admirably.  The  evening  being  nright  and 
moonlight  and  very  still,  we  all  went  out,  and 
walked  through  the  whole  village,  where  not  a 
creature  moved;  —  through  the  principal  little 
square,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  sort  of  pillar 
or  Town  Cross  on  steps,  and  Louis  road,  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  a  proclamation  for  collections  of  chari¬ 
ties  which  was  stuck  on  it.  We  walked  on  along  a 
lane  a  short  way,  hearing  nothing  whatever,  —  not 
a  leaf  moving,  —  but  the>  distant  barking  of  a  dog  1 
Suddenly  we  heard  a  drum  and  fifes !  We  were 
greatly  marmed,  fearing  we  had  been  recognized ; 
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bat  Louis  and  General  Grey,  who  went  back,  saw 
nothing  whatever.  Still,  as  we' walked  slowly  back, 
we  heard  the  noise  firom  time  to  time,  —  and  when 
we  reached  the  Inn  door  we  stopped,  and  saw  six 
men  march  up  with  fifes  and  a  drum  (not  a  creature 
taking  any  notice  of  them),  go  down  the  street  and 
bock  again.  Grant  and  Brown  were  out ;  but  had 
no  idea  what  it  could  be.  Albert  asked  the  little 
maid,  and  the  answer  was,  ‘It’s  just  a  band,’  and 
that  it  walked  about  in  this  way  twice  a  week. 
How  odd !  It  went  on  playing  some  time  after  we 

St  home.  We  sat  till  half  past  ten  working,  and 
bert  reading,  —  and  then  retired  to  rest” 


AHICDOTE  OF  THE  PRIXCK  C0X80RT. 


"  We  walked  on  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  then 
mounted  our  ponies  a  little  higher  up,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  across  the  other  shoulder  of  the  hill  we  nad 
come  down  yesterday,  —  crossed  the  boggy  part,  and 
came  over  the  Polach  just  as  in  going.  The  mist 
ou  the  dbtant  hills.  Mount  Keen,  &c.  made  it  feel 
chilly.  Coming  down  the  peat-road  to  the  Bridge 
of  Mulch,  the  view  of  the  valleys  of  Muich,  Gaim, 
and  Ballater  was  beautiful.  As  we  went  along  1 
talked  frequently  with  good  Grant  We  found  my 
dearest  Mother’s  sociable,  a  fine  large  one,  which 
she  has  left  to  Albert,  waiting  to  take  us  back.  It 
made  me  very  sad,  and  filled  my  eyes  with  tears. 
O,  in  the  midst  of  cheerfulness,  I  feel  so  sad !  But 
being  oat  a  great  deal  here  —  and  seeing  new  and 
fine  scenery,  docs  me  good.” 

Later  note  by  the  Queen ;  “  Grant  told  me  in 
May,  1862,  that,  when  the  Prince  stopped  behind 
with  him,  looking  at  the  Choib  which  he  intended 
as  a  deer-forest  tor  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  giving 
his  directions  as  to  the  planting  in  Glen  Muich,  he 
said  to  Grant,  —  ‘  You  and  I  may  be  dead  and  gone 
before  that.’  In  less  than  three  months,  alas!  his 
words  were  verified  as  regards  himself!  He  was 
ever  cheerful,  but  ever  ready  and  prepared.” 


A  LEXTEX  SUPPER. 


“  As  we  approached  the  city,  we  saw  people  | 
streaming  in,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  ma^  in  ■ 
jaunting-cars.  When  we  reached  Cork  the  Fairy 
again  Uy  alongside,  and  we  received  all  the  ad¬ 
dresses  :  first,  from  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  (I 
knighted  the  Mayor  immediately  afterwards),  then 
from  the  Protestant  Bishop  sM  clergy;  from  the 
Ronum  Catholic  Bishc^  ana  clergy ;  from  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  county,  the  fuerifTs,  and  othera 
The  two  Judges,  who  were  holding  their  courts,  also 
came  on  board  in  their  robes.  After  all  this  was 
over  we  landed,  and  walked  some  few  paces  on  to 
where  Lord  Bandon’s  carriage  was  ready  to  receive 
os.  The  ladies  went  with  us,  and  Lord  Bandon  and 
the  General  rode  on  each  side  of  the  carriage.  The 
Mayor  preceded  us,  and  many  (Lord  Listowel 
among  the  number)  followed  on  horseback  or  in 
carriages.  The  12th  Lancers  escorted  ns,  and  the 
Pensioners  and  Infiintry  lined  the  streets.  I  cannot 
describe  our  route,  but  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  it 
took  two  hours ;  that  we  drove  through  the  princi¬ 
pal  streets ;  twice  through  some  of  them ;  that  they 
were  densely  crowded,  decorated  with  flowers  and 
triumphal  arches ;  that  the  heat  and  dust  were 
great ;  that  we  passed  by  the  new  College  which  is 
building,  —  one  of  the  four  which  are  ordered  by 
Act  of  Parliament ;  that  our  reception  was  most 
enthusiastic  ;  and  that  everything  went  ofi*  to  per¬ 
fection,  and  was  very  well  arranged.  Cork  is  not 
at  all  like  an  English  town,  and  looks  rather  foreign. 
The  crowd  is  a  noisy,  excitable,  but  very  good-hn- 
mored  one,  running  and  pushing  about,  and  laugh¬ 
ing,  talking,  and  shrieking.  The  beauty  of  the 
women  is  very  remarkable,  and  struck  us  much; 
such  beautiful  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  such  fine 
teeth ;  almost  every  third  woman  was  pretty,  and 
some  remarkably  so.  They  wear  no  bonnets,  and 
generally  long  blue  cloaks :  the  men  are  very  poor¬ 
ly,  often  raggedly,  dressed ;  and  many  wear  blue 
coats  and  short  breeches  with  blue  stockings.” 


“  It  became  cold  and  windy  with  occasional  run. 
At  length,  and  not  till  a  quarter  to  nine,  we  reached 
the  inn  of  Dalwhinnie,  wnich  stands  by  itself,  away 
firom  any  village.  Here,  again,  there  were  a  few 
people  assembled,  and  I  thought  they  knew  us ;  but 
n  seems  they  did  not,  and  it  was  only  when  we  ar¬ 
rived  that  one  of  the  maids  reco^ized  me.  She 
had  seen  me  at  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  We 
went  up  stairs :  the  Inn  was  much  larger  than  at 
Fettercairn,  but  not  nearly  so  nice  and  cheerful; 
there  was  a  drawing-room  and  a  dining-room ;  and 
we  lud  a  very  good-sized  bedroom.  Albert  had  a 
dressing-room  of  equal  size.  Mary  Andrews  (who 

I  was  very  useful  and  efficient)  and  Lady  Churchill’s 
maid  had  a  room  together,  every  one  Ming  in  the 
house ;  but  unfortunately  there  was  hardly  anything 
to  eat,  and  there  was  only  tea,  and  two  miserable 
I  starved  Highland  chickens,  without  any  potatoes! 
No  pudding,  and  no  /iin ;  no  little  maid  (the  two 
there  not  wishing  to  come  in),  nor  our  two  people  — 
who  were  wet  and  drying  our  and  their  things 
—  to  wait  on  us ! 

“  It  was  not  a  nice  supper ;  and  the  evening  was 
wet.  As  It  was  late  we  soon  retired  to  rest.  Mary 
and  Maxted  (Lady  Churchill’s  maid)  had  been  din¬ 
ing  below  with  Grant,  Brown,  and  Stewart,  (who 
came,  the  same  as  last  time,  with  the  iqaids)  in  the 
*  commercial  room  ’  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  • 
They  had  only  the  remnants  of  our  two  starved 
chickens !  ” 


DUBLIN. 

“  Dublin  is  a  very  fine  city ;  and  ^ackville  Street 
and  Merrion  Square  are  remarkably  large  and  hand¬ 
some  ;  and  the  Bank,  Trinity  College,  &c.  are  noble 
buildings.  'There  are  no  gates  to  the  town,  but  tem¬ 
porary  ones  were  erected  under  an  arch ;  and  here 
we  stopped,  and  the  Mayor  presented  me  the  keys 
with  some  appropriate  words.  At  the  last  triumphal 
arch  a  poor  little  dove  was  let  down  into  my  lap, 
with  an  olive-branch  round  its  neck,  alive  and  vei^ 
tame.  'The  heat  and  dust  were  tremendous.  We 
reached  Pheenix  Park,  which  is  very  extensive,  at 
twelve.  Lord  and  Lady  Clarendon  and  all  the 
household  received  ns  at  the  door.  It  Is  a  nice  com¬ 
fortable  house,  reminding  us  of  Claremont,  with  a 
pretty  terrace-garden  in  front  (laid  out  by  Lady 
Normanby),  and  has  a  very  extensive  view  of  the 
Park  and  the  fine  range  oif  the  Wicklow  Moun¬ 
tains . After  lun^eon  we  walked  out  and 

saw  some  of  the  country  people  dance  jigs,  which 
was  very  amusing.  It  is  quite  difierent  from  the 
Scotch  reel ;  not  so  animate,  and  the  steps  difier¬ 
ent,  but  very  drolL  The  people  were  very  poorly 
dressed  in  thick  coats,  and  the  women  in  shawls. 
There  was  one  man  who  was  a  regular  specimen  of 
an  Irishman,  with  hh  hat  on  one  ear.  Others  in 
blue  coats,  with  short  breeches  and  blue  stockings. 
'There  were  three  old  and  tattered  pipers  playing. 
The  Irish  pipe  is  very  difierent  to  the  Scotch ;  it  u 
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them  to  deeper  and  deeper  darkness  as  its  aliment 
grew  less.  ‘ 

‘‘In  the  centre  of  the  apartment  there  stood  a 
laTce  round  table.  Between  this  and  the  fire  I  sat, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  with  a  volume  on  my  knee. 
It  was  upon  the  subject  of  the  law  of  evidence,  and 
to  say  truth  showed  small  tokens  of  frequent  con¬ 
sultation.  I  had  lapsed  into  meditation,  and  thence 
into  a  state  of  dreamy  semi-consciousness,  when  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  movement  of  the  door, 
of  which,  from  my  position,  I  commanded  a  view. 
I  saw  it,  through  my  half-closed  eyes,  open  slowly 
and  noiselessly,  and  next  moment  a  female  figure 
entered  the  room. 

“It  was  not  a  very  alarming  apparition,  being 
nothing  more  than  an  extremely  pretty  woman  of 
about  twenty-five,  with  light  brown  hair,  gracefully 
arranged  under  a  bonnet  of  the  ordinary  fashion  of 
the  d^.  Her  features  were  perfectly  strange  to 
me.  They  were  regular,  and  she  would  have  been 
altogether  a  very  attractive  person  but  for  the  cir^ 
cumstance  that  her  eyes  had  a  strange  unearthly 
expression,  —  a  look  as  of  one  who  had  gazed  on 
things  immortal,  —  perhaps,  to  speak  more  famil¬ 
iarly,  a  look  such  as  medical  science  has  described 
as  appearing  in  the  eyes  of  criminals  who  have  been, 
by  some  strange  accident,  tom  from  the  jaws  of 
death  after  the  hangman  had,  to  all  appearance, 
fiuthfully  performed  his  ghastly  office.  I  m}'8elf 
have  seen  some  similar  expression  in  the  faces  of 
men  who  have  endured  awful  peril,  and  have  been, 
by  some  unforeseen  circumstance,  rescued  from 
destrucrion  when  the  real  bitterness  of  death  had 
passed. 

“  So  much  was  I  fascinated  by  that  peculiar 
glance,  that  I  sat,  like  one  entranced,  without  power 
of  movement,  my  heart  alone  reminding  me,  by  its 
accelerated  beat,  that  I  lived,  and  was  cognizant  of 
what  was  presented  to  my  eyes. 

“My  mysterious  visitor  advanced  to  the  table, 
without  taking  the  least  notice  of  me,  and  removing 
her  bonnet  with  the  easy  natural  manner  of  one 
coming  home  irinn  a  walk,  laid  it  on  the  table.  She 
then  took  from  her  pocket  a  little  book  bound  in 
crimson  velvet,  and,  drawing  a  chair  to  the  fire, 
seemed  to  become  absorbed  in  its  perusal.  In  sit¬ 
ting  down,  she  turned  her  side  to  me ;  and  a  gleam 
from  the  dying  fire  suddenly  revealed  to  me  a 
ghastly  gaping  wound  in  the  right  temple,  such  as 
might  have  been  caused  by  a  fall  against  some  sharp 
and  hard  substance. 

“  It  was  now  that  the  conviction  rushed  upon  me 
that  my  silent  visitor  was  not  of  this  world  ;  yet  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  experienced  any  feeling  akin 
to  consternation.  Curiosity  and  interest,  at  all 
events,  were  predominant;  and  I  watched  her 
every  movement  with  almost  breathless  athmtion. 

“  After  I  know  not  what  Ume  —  probably  some 
ten  minutes  —  passed  in  this  manner,  the  girl 
seemed  to  become  restless  and  uneasy.  She  glanced 
from  her  book  to  the  door,  —  to  the  window,  —  to 
the  mantel-shelf  (as  though  a  clock  stood  there^,  — 
tried  to  resettle  to  her  book,  but  apparently  failed ; 
and,  at  length,  laying  it  down,  murmured  to  her¬ 
self:  ‘What  in  the  world  can  detain  him?  It  is 
long  past  his  time.' 

“  i»e  remained,  as  it  were,  buried  in  thought  for 
a  few  moments ;  then,  with  an  audible  sigh,  resumed 
her  reading.  It  did  not  answer,  however.  It  was 
manifest  that  she  could  not  control  some  anxious 
thought ;  and  now,  as  if  taking  a  sudden  resolution, 
she  replaced  the  volume  in  her  pocket,  rose,  put  on 


her  bonnet,  and  moved  towards  the  door.  Suddenly 
she  paused,  turned,  approached  the  window,  and, 
seeming  to  raise  it,  gazed  steadfastly  out. 

“  The  next  moment,  she  gave  a  violent  start,  and 
appeared  to  gasp  for  breath,  her  clasped  hands  and 
straining  eyeballs  indicating  that  some  terrible  ob¬ 
ject  was  presented  to  her  view.  Then,  with  one 
loud,  heart-broken  cry,  she  threw  her  arras  wildly 
above  her  head,  and  cast  herself  from  the  window ! 

“  That  cry  seemed  to  arouse  me  from  my  trance- 
like  condition.  I  was  on  my  feet  in  a  second,  and 
rushed  to  the  window.  Ilad  my  senses  deceived 
me  ?  No  doubt ;  for  it  was  barely  open,  —  as  I  had 
left  it.  I  Hung  up  ‘the  sash,  and  leaned  forth.  In 
the  street  all  was  as  usual.  The  stream  of  human 
life  passed  uninterruptedly  on.  A  collected  police¬ 
man  glanced  stolidly  up  at  my  opening  window, 
and  sauntered  by.  Two  men  were  calmly  smoking 
at  a  window  fronting  mine.  It  was  plain  they  had 
heard  or  seen  nothing  amiss.  Much -marvelling,  I 
returned  to  my  chair  and  book ;  but  little  enough  of 
the  law  of  evidence  found  its  way,  that  evening, 
into  my  disturbed  brain. 

“  The  next  day  I  took  an  opportunity  of  speak¬ 
ing  confidentially  to  my  landlady.  Ilad  anything 
of  an  unusual  nature  l^en  seen  in  that  house  be¬ 
fore  ?  The  worthy  woman  hesitated.  Why  did  I  ask 
that  ?  I  told  her  all ;  and,  moved  by  a  sudden  im¬ 
pulse,  inquired  if  any  calamity  had  occurred  in 
those  apartments  which  might,  to  some  -minds, 
account  for  the  strange  appearance  I  had  witnessed. 

“  With  a  little  pressing,  the  woman  informed  me 
that,  just  a  year  before,  a  tragical  incident  had  oc¬ 
curred  there.  A  young  couple  had  occupied  the 
rooms  on  the  third  floor.  The  lady  was  very  pretty, 
with  light  brown  hair,  and  was  tenderly  attached  to 
her  young  mate,  who  was  a  clerk  in  some  one  of  the 
large  city  offices. 

“  One  day  she  returned  from  her  walk  as  usual, 
and,  fearing  she  was  late,  ran  hastily  up,  half  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  her  husband  awaiting  her.  He  bad 
not  arrived,  however;  and,  having  thrown  aside 
her  bonnet,  and  set  the  room  in  order,  she  sat  down 
beside  the  fire,  and  strove  to  forget  her  impatience 
In  the  perusal  of  a  book  which  George  had  that  day 
presented  to  her.  Dinner-time  cime,  and  tea-time, 
but  no  Geoige.  Dreading  she  knew  not  what,  the 
poor  girl  at  last  ran  to  the  window,  determined  to 
keep  watch  until  he  arrived.  For  some  time  she 
had  been  noticed  leaning  motionless  over  the  win¬ 
dow-sill.  But  a  new  object  attracted  the  attention 
of  those  who  watched  her.  A  stretcher  was  boms 
up  the  street,  upon  which  lay  a  crushed  distorted 
corpse.  It  was  the  young  husband.  He  had  fallen 
from  a  steamer's  deck,  and  been  crushed  and 
drowned  between  the  boat  and  pier.  As  they  halt¬ 
ed  at  the  door  which  he  had  qmtted  in  health  and 
mirth  that  morning,  a  piercing  shriek  alarmed  the 
whole  street.  The  young  widow  had  flung  herself 
from  the  window.  Her  head  struck  the  curb-stone. 
She  was  killed  on  the  spot” 

A  ghostly  appearance,  under  similar  conditions, 
was  witnessed  by  the  aunt  of  a  lady  now  resident  in 
London,  who  was  at  the  time  on  a  visit  to  Canada. 
She  was  about  fifteen,  healthy  in  body  and  in  mind, 
and  gifted  widi  a  remarkably  clear  intelligence. 
While  sitting,  in  broad  day,  beneath  a  cherry-tree 
whose  branches  overhung  a  paling  at  right  angles 
to  her  seat,  she  saw  a  young  girl  come  tripping 
along  the  p^ng.  In  wondering  how  she  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  keep  her  footing,  the  lady  noticed  that  her 
tiny  feet  were  encased  in  high-hiraled  rod  morocco 
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slippers-  Her  dress  was  of  old  fashion,  consisting 
partly  of  the  then  obsolete  “  ncgligd  ”  and  a  long 
blue  scarf.  Arrived  beneath  the  tree,  the  visionary 
figure  unwound  the  scarf,  secured  one  end  to  an 
overhanging  bough,  made  a  loop  at  the  other,  and, 
slipping  it  over  her  head,  leaped  from  the  paling  1 
On  witnessing  this,  the  young  seer  fainted  away. 

Subsequent  inquiry  proved  that,  at  a  period  not 
less  than  sixty  years  before,  a  girl  named  Caroline 
Waldstein,  daughter  of  a  former  proprietor  of  the 
estate,  having  l^en  jilted  b^'  her  lover,  put  an  end 
to  her  life  at  the  spot  and  in  the  manner  depicted 
in  the  vision. 

Instances  of  the  warning  drealu,  involving  minute 
particulars,  possess  a  certam  interest.  Here  b  a  re¬ 
cent  exam  [lie :  — 

The  father  of  a  friend  of  the  writer,  an  old  Pen¬ 
insular  odicer  —  he  commanded  his  regiment  at 
Waterloo  —  was  residing,  not  long  since,  about 
twelve  miles  from  London,  in  a  direction  where, 
strange  to  say,  no  railway  passed  sufficiently  near 
to  materially  accelerate  the  journey  to  town.  One 
morning  the  Colonel  found,  among  the  letters  await¬ 
ing  him  on  the  breakfast-table,  an  application  from 
a  friend  of  his,  who  was  engaged  in  some  business 
of  a  fluctuating  and  speculative  character,  earnestly 
requesting  the  loan  of  a  hundred  pounds.  The 
writer  resided  in  Wimpole  Street,  where  the  Colonel 
b.ad  often  partaken  of  his  friend’s  hospitality.  Un¬ 
willing  to  refuse  such  an  appeal,  he  instantly  trans¬ 
mitted  by  post,  a  check  for  the  reijuired  amount. 

On  the  succeeding  night,  his  eldest  daughter 
dreamed  that  the  applicant  had  sustained  a  reverse 
of  so  crippling  a  nature,  that  insolvency  was  inevi¬ 
table,  and  her  father’s  money  was  consequently  lost. 
So  deep  was  the  impression  thus  unexpectedly  sug¬ 
gested  to  her  mind,  that  the  young  lady  left  her 
bed,  and,  going  straight  to  her  mother’s  room,  com¬ 
municated  her  dream.  Her  sleepy  parent  merely 
remonstrated,  and  sent  her  away.  But  a  second 
time  came  back  the  disturbing  dream,  and  with  an 
angrv'  force  that  sent  her  a  second  time  to  her  moth¬ 
er’s  beside.  Once  moi’e  —  but  with  soothing  and 
gentleness  —  Miss  Margaret  was  dismissed  to  her 
repose.  However,  about  four  in  the  morning,  the 
dream  recurred  for  the  third  time,  and  now  the 
young  lady  fairly  got  up,  dreaded  herself,  and  ap- 
pealetl  to  her  father,  declaring  that  she  would  not 
attempt  to' sleep  again,  until  the  truth  of  what  she 
now  lielievcd  to  be  a  warning  should  be  investigated. 
The  Colonel’s  interest  and  curiosity  were  aroused. 
He  ordered  his  carriage  at  half  past  six,  and,  taking 
his  daughter  with  him,  started  for  Wimpole  Street. 

The  travellers  knew  the  habits  of  their  friend, 
lie  never  rjuitted  his  bedroom  till  nine  o’clock,  and 
when,  a  little  before  that  hour,  they  were  ushered 
into  his  breakfast-parlor,  the  morning’s  letters  lay 
beside  his  plate.  Among  them,  the  Colonel  rec- 
ogniacd  his  own,  which,  under  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  pressing  instances  of  his  daughter, 
the  gallant  officer  felt  lustified  in  abstracting,  and 
placing  in  his  pocket  Upon  the  appearance  of  the 
master  of  the  nouse,  the  visitor  explained,  and  with 
perfect  truth,  that  he  had  come  thus  early  to  town 
ptirposcly  to  express  his  very  sincere  regret  that 
circumstances  ecpially  uncontrollable  and  unfore¬ 
seen,  rendcie<l  it  impossible  for  him  to  comply  with 
his  request  fur  a  loan. 

How  these  excuses  were  received,  hbtory  does 
not  state.  One  thing,  however,  is  beyond  all  ques- 
rion,  that  the  gentleman’s  name  appeared  in  the 
next  Gaxette,  and  that  owing  to  liabihties  in  regard 


to  which  the  poor  Colonel’s  loan  would  have  been 
as  a  drop  in  a  well  1  Who  will  deny  that  here  was 
a  dream  fairly  worth  a  hundred  pounds  ? 

^  It  may  be  satbfactorv  to  the  lovers  of  unexplained 
marveb  to  learn  that  the  number  of  houses  wanting 
flesh-and-blood  tenants,  because  they  are  supposed 
to  be  preoccupied  by  beings  of  a  diflerent  mould, 
by  no  means  diminishes.  There  b  a  spot,  —  a  very 
pretty  spot,  too,  —  and  highly  accessible  to  travel¬ 
lers,  in  which  there  b  a  very  colony  of  such  dwell¬ 
ings  ^(to  use  the  language  of  an  inhabitant  of  the 
dbtrict,  a  “  perfect  nest  of  ghosts  ”),  albeit  its  name, 
to  Satisfy  editorial  scruples,  must  be  suppressed.  It 
might  eW  have  been  discovered,  with  consummate 
ease,  in  the  page  of  Bradshaw.  A  brief  residence 
in  that  favored  precinct  would  satisfy  the  most  in¬ 
credulous  that  there  are  mj'steries  that  baffle  his 
philosophy.  There  b  another  spot,  —  let  us  hope 
that  we  are  successfully  working  to  windward  of  the 
law  of  defamation,  in  mentioning  that  It  b  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Bath,  —  which  boasts  of  two  hand¬ 
some  country-scats,  each  possessed  of  a  traditionary 
ghost.  The  following,  relating  to  one  of  these 
houses,  which  we  shall  designate  Barton  Hall,  is 
perfectly  true,  and  occurred  but  a  short  time  since, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  two  young  ladles, 
sbters,  from  whom  the  narrative  is  derived.  They 
had  retired  to  the  chamber  occupied  by  both,  and 
the  elder  sbter  was  already  in  bed.  The  younger 
was  kneeling  before  the  fire.  The  door  opened 
softly,  and  a  woman,  entering,  crossed  the  apart¬ 
ment,  and  bent  down  belbre  a  chest  of  drawers,  as 
if  intending  to  open  the  lower  one.  Thinking  it 
was  one  of  tlie  maids,  the  young  lady  who  was  in 
bed  accosted  her :  “  Is  that  you,  Alary  ?  What  are 
you  looking  for  there  ?  ” 

Her  sbter,  who  was  beside  the  fire,  had  risen  to 
her  feet,  and  turned  towards  the  wtanan.  In  the 
act,  she  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and,  staggering  back, 
fell  half  fainting  on  the  bed.  The  other  sprang  up, 
and  followed  th^e  intruder,  who  seemed  to  retreat 
quickly  into  an  adjoining  dressing-room.  The 
young  lady  entered.  It  was  empty. 

Returning  to  her  sister,  the  latter,  wlio  had 
recovered  from  her  consternation,  explained  the 
cause  of  her  outcry.  The  woman,  in  turning  to 
meet  her,  displayed  a  human  countenance,  but 
devoid  of  eyes. 

The  neighboring  residence,  Jervb  House,  b  a 
building  some  two  centuries  old,  and  stands  in 
rather  e.xtensive  grounds,  having,  moreover,  a  laige 
ornamental  lake,  in  the  centre  of  which  b  a  small 
island,  without  trees.  A  gentleman  who  was  on  a 
visit  for  the  first  rime  at  Jervb  House,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  observed  to  hb  host  at  breakfiist :  “  I  see 
there  b  no  bridge-communication  with  your  little 
bland.” 

“  None.” 

“  I  thought,  too,  you  told  me  you  had  at  present 
no  boat  on  the  lake  ?  ” 

“  Nor  have  L”  replied  hb  friend.  ‘‘  Why  ‘I  ” 

‘‘  How  then  do  la<lies  effect  the  ]>a8sage  ?  ” 

The  host  hesitated. 

“  Ladles !  ”  he  repeated.  “  Do  you  mean  —  ” 

“  I  mean,  my  g(^  friend,  that  1  noticed  a  lady 
wsdking  on  the  island,  this  morning,  so  early,  that  1 
wondered  at  her  fancy.  She  passed  entirely  round, 
and  crossed  it  twice,  so  that  1  could  not  possibly  be 
mistaken.” 

“  You  have  seen  the  Jervis  ghos^”  said  hb  friend, 
curtly.  And  the  subject  was  dismissed. 

The  following  hu  been  authenticated :  Mr. 
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Lb  Lb,  one  of  the  best  and  boldest  members  of  the 
famous  Midlandshire  hunt,  was  killed  by  his  horse 
falling  with  him  at  a  leap.  He  left  a  widow  and 
one  daughter,  a  very  lovely  girl.  Mr.  L.’s  estate, 
however,  pas^  to  a  male  heir,  —  a  distant  cousin, 
—  and  Mrs.  L.  and  her  daughter  determined  to 
take  up  their  abode  on  the  Continent. 

After  a  short  sojourn  to  Paris,  they  proceeded  to 
Tours,  travelling,  from  preference,  by  the  posting- 
road,  until,  one  evening  the  picturesque  aspect  of  a 
little  hamlet,  overlooks  by  a  fine  chftteau,  induced 
them  to  halt  there  for  the  night  They  were  in¬ 
formed  by  the  landlord  of  the  rustic  inn,  that  the 
gray-walled  mansion  to  the  south  was  the  property 
of  Monsieur  Gaspard,  a  widower,  who  desired  to 
dispose  of  it,  and,  meanwhile,  resided  about  a 
league  from  the  house.  Next  morning  Mrs.  L.  and 
her  daughter  passed  some  hours  exploring  the 
venerable  mansion,  and  roaming  in  ite  noble  but 
neglected  gardens,  until  they  arrived  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  nothing  could  possibly  please  them  better. 
A  proposal  was  forthwith  addressed  to  the  proprie¬ 
tor.  No  difficulties  ensued,  and  the  ladies  were 
quickly  installed  in  their  new  possession,  as  well  as, 
it  would  seem,  in  the  good  graces  of  Monsieur  Gas¬ 
pard  himself,  for  he  paid  them  frequent  visits,  and 
speedily  established  himself  on  the  footing  of  an 
intimate  friend. 

He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talents, 
having,  moreover  the  art  to  turn  them  to  advantage, 
and  it  was  not  very  long  before  Monsieur  Gaspard 
became  the  declared  suitor  of  Ada  L. 

One  peculiarity  he  possessed,  which  had  soon 
attracted  Mrs.  L.'s  notice  ;  a  liability  to  sudden  fits 
of  gloom  and  abstraction,  against  which  he  mani¬ 
festly  strove  in  vain.  These,  however,  it  is  true, 
were  not  of  frequent  occurrence;  and,  with  this 
single  exception,  all  went  merrily  as  that  marriage- 
bell,  which,  in  about  a  fortnight,  was  to  celebrate 
the  union  of  the  affianced  pair.  For  Monsieur  Gas¬ 
pard  was  an  ardent  lover,  and  gave  his  mistress  no 
peace  until  he  had  secured  an  early  day.  One 
night  Ada,  fatigued  with  a  walk  somewhat  longer 
than  common,  withdrew  early  to  her  chamber,  a 
lofty,  spacious  apartment,  with  furniture  of  oak  and 
ebony,  and  havu^  a  large  old  wardrobe  directly 
facing  the  bed.  Imc  was  awakened  by  sounds  like 
the  rustling  of  a  silk  dress ;  and,  to  her  amazement, 
saw  a  young  lady,  richly  attired  in  the  fashion  of 
a  past  period,  cross  the  room,  and  disappear,  as  it 
seemed,  into  the  closed  wardrobe. 

The  vision  had  passed  so  suddenly,  that  the  young 
lady  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  herself  that  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  dream,  or  one  of  those  im¬ 
pressions,  so  real  in  appearance,  that  froquently  visit 
us  on  the  confines  of  actual  sleep.  When,  however, 
on  the  next  night,  a  precisely  similar  incident  re¬ 
curred,  and  still  more,  when  the  third  night  pre¬ 
sented  the  same  image.  Miss  L.’s  alarm  and  dismay 
were  fully  aroused.  On  this  last  occasion  she  had 
taken  her  maid  to  sleep  with  her,  and  it  was  the 
loud  scream  of  the  latter  that  awakened  her,  in  time 
to  notice  the  retreating  figure. 

Cautioning  the  servant  to  be  silent  on  the  matter. 
Miss  L.  communicated  the  circumstance  to  her  moth¬ 
er.  Workmen  were  sent  for  to  examine  and  remove 
the  wardrobe,  when,  at  the  back,  was  found  a  small 
door.  This,  being  forced  open,  revealed  a  narrow 
flight  of  stairs,  which  conducted  the  searchers  to  a 
lillte  vault-like  chamber.  In  one  comer  lay  a  heap  of 
moth-eaten  clothes,  and  other  objects,  which  a  nearer 
scrutiny  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  a  human  being. 


of  which  little  more  than  the  skeleton  was  left.  A 
rin^  and  a  locket  were  also  found,  and  these,  at  the 
police  inquiry  which  succeeded,  tended  to  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  remains  as  those  of  a  beautiful  girl 
of  the  village,  who,  five  years  before,  had,  as  it  was 
supposed,  quitted  her  home  with  a  young  soldier 
who  had  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood. 

Monsieur  Gaspard  was  placed  under  surveillance ; 
but  even  this  cautious  step  sufficed.  His  conscience 
had  long  tormented  him.  He  acknowledged  that 
be  had  seduced  and  murdered  the  girl ;  but  under 
what  precise  circumstances  was  never  revealed,  ex¬ 
cept  to  his  confessor.  He  was  found  guilty,  but  not 
executed,  —  passing  the  remainder  of  his  miserable 
life  in  the  condition,  worse  than  death,  of  a  prisoner 
in  the  gallep,  without  hope  of  pardon. 


THE  ORGAN  NUISANCE. 

It  is  not  without  some  reluctance  ■  that  we  are 
called  upon  once  more  to  raise  a  protest  against  the 
old" grievance  of  barrel-organs.  We  had  imagined, 
with  most  other  people,  that  the  gathering  storm  of 
public  indignation  which  found  vent  in  Mr.  Bass’s 
Bill  was  really  powerful  enough  to  do  away  with  the 
nuisance;  and  we  were  glad  to  hear  no  more  of 
those  pathetic  complaints  which  exposed  us  to  the 
ridicule  of  foreign  nations  whoso  Governments  were 
capable  of  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  people  whom 
they  protected  had  ears.  If  any  Londoner  whom 
Providence  has  blessed  with  a  nervous  system  able 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  street-organs  fancies  that  the 
grievance  is  in  any  way  abated,  let  him  ask  any  man 
of  his  acquaintance  who  is  cursed  with  a  lesser  ca¬ 
pacity  of  endurance.  He  will  be  told  that  Mr.  Bass’s 
Bill  IS  practically  inoperative.  To  say  that  you 
can  at  all  times  drive  away  from  your  door  a  persist¬ 
ent  organ-grinder  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  police 
is  a  consolation  similar  to  that  which  offers  the  hap¬ 
py  privileges  of  the  Divorce  Court  at  a  certain  fig¬ 
ure  to  a  man  who  has  not  a  farthing.  The  organ- 
grinder,  from  a  wide  experience,  knows  well  how 
matters  stand.  He  knows  that  he  is  master  of  the 
situation.  Ho  knows  that  he  may  be  inflicting  tor¬ 
ture  on  your  invalid  wife,  or  interrupting  you  in 
your  work,  or  aggravating  your  headache,  and  that 
there  is  no  policeman  within  half  a  mile.  He  stands 
and  grins  when  you  order  him  to  move  on.  If,  in 
a  moment  of  exasperation,  you  go  the  extremity  of 
pulling  on  your  boots  and  issuing  out  through  rain 
or  snow  to  seek  a  policeman,  be  has  time  to  decamp 
a  dozen  times  before  you  can  summon  the  guardian 
of  the  peace  from  his  snug  shelter  down  some  area 
steps  in  the  next  street,  —  that  is  to  say  if  you  find 
the  policeman  at  all ;  and  any  one  who  has  ventured 
on  this  last  resource  knows  how  invariably  it  fails, 
llie  chances  are  that  you  hunt  up  and  down  for 
half  an  hour,  and  return,  wet  and  (lisgusteil,  to  find 
this  grinning  demon  still  outraging  heaven  and  earth 
with  his  alxWinable  and  slangy  tunes. 

But  even  if  it  were  always  possible  to  procure 
the  policeman  by  going  out  and  seeking  for  him, 
why  should  any  man  be  compelled  to  resort  to  this 
clumsy  means  of  self-defence  V  Why  should  we  give 
that  leniency  to  German  bands  which  is  denied  them 
in  their  own  country  ?  Is  it  that  the  burgomasters 
of  German  towns  have,  as  a  class,  a  more  delicate 
ear  than  our  mayors  and  provosts,  that  they  sweep 
the  streets  of  th^  discordant  companies  of  flabby- 
faced  youths,  who  have  grown  their  hair  until  they 
resemble  the  theatrical  representative  of  the  Hei¬ 
delberg  student  of  thirty  years  ago  ?  Why  should 
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the  nuisance  be  tolerated  in  onr  English  towns  in 
any  way  whatCTcr  ?  It  is  no  argument  to  say  that 
barrel-organ  music  is  a  nuisance  only  to  a  minority. 
English  legiilation  has  always  had  a  pretty  Ulent 
for 'protecting  the  comforts  and  interests  of  minori¬ 
ties  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  the 
majority,  who  do  not  demand  any  special  enactment, 
would  be  obviously  benefited  by  it  Sickness,  like 
death,  strikes  (eouo  pede  at  the  door  of  the  merchant’s 
house  in  Park  Lane,  and  at  that  of  the  costermon¬ 
ger  who  lives  in  the  New  Cut.  Why,  in  either  case, 
should  a  suffering  man' or  woman,  laboring  under 
the  keen  susceptibilities  of  febrile  weakness,  be  con¬ 
demned  to  be  tortored,  simply  to  afford  his  or  her 
neighbors  a  gross  and  brutal  pleasure  V  England  is 
admitteilly  behindhand  in  her  musical  education : 
is  she  to  be  improved  by  the  ceaseless  rant  of  music- 
hall  airs,  churned  out  of  a  harsh  instrument  by  a 
race  of  paupers  who  have  neither  the  honesty  nor 
the  moral  courage  to  beg  ?  Who  does  not  remem¬ 
ber  Leech’s  picture  —  and  those  who  suffer  from 
this  wide-spread  nuisance  have  lost  their  best  friend 
in  John  Leech  —  of  the  noble  lord  who  expressed 
himself  as  being  fond  of  street-organ  music  ?  Jjet 
it  be  admitted  that  here  and  there  one  may  meet 
an  organ  which  does  not  absolutely  cause  one’s  teeth 
to  grow  loose  in  the  socket ;  the  case  is  not  one  whit 
less  aggravated. 

A  man  of  extreme  nervous  sensitiveness  —  and 
these  men,  the  result  of  false  civilization  or  the 
victims  of  a  defective  constitution,  are  far  more 
numerous  than  is  supposed  —  is  not  the  less  de¬ 
barred  from  following  his  ordinary  employment,  if 
he  has  the  misfortune  to  live  by  writing,  because 
the  infernal  machine  outside  happens  to  ^ay  “  Slap 
Bang  ”  or  “  Rat-traps  ”  with  fewer  discords  than 
■snal.  Persons  of  a  lively  turn  of  mind  might  be 
led  to  soy  that  if.  street-organs  only  impe<le<l  the 
labors  of  journalists,  they  were  rather  to  be  admired 
than  otherwise;  but  how  about  all  kinds  of  intel¬ 
lectual  labor?  We  presnppoee  a  superhuman  pow¬ 
er  of  concentration  in  the  mathematician,  the  a.s- 
tronomer,  or  the  political  economist,  who  can  go  on 
with  his  studies  while  the  organ-«lemon  rages  with¬ 
out,  and  feel  no  temporary  annoyance  or  irritation. 
And  is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  neighbor  of  such 
persons  are  actually  fowl  of  the  rumble  and  shriek 
of  that  hideous  instrument  ?  Have  they  not  music 
of  their  own  at  their  fingers’  end  ?  Here  and  there 
a  maid-servant  may  hold  up  a  sickly  faced  and  jel¬ 
ly  fingered  child  at  the  area  window,  and  the  iin- 
munate  creature  is  supposed  to  enjoy  the  pande¬ 
monium  of  noises  which  has  suddenly  been  opened 
in  the  quiet  square.  Surely,  however,  there  are 
sufficient  toys  in  the  market  to  satisfy  tlie*  mental 
nee<ls  of  the  pretty  darling,  and  prevent  intellectual 
men  being  subjected  to  a  tyranny  of  infants.  In 
short,  the  law  ought  not  to  connive  at  the  existence 
of  a  nuisance  wmch,  in  any  other  form,  would  be 
instantly  and  peremptorily  removed. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  the  evil  but  that  which  is 
adopted  abroad,  —  the  absolute  abolition  of  street 
music.  If  we  must  have  peripatetic  bands,  let  them 
assemble  in  such  places  as  are  the  usual  resort  of 
children,  —  Kennington  Park,  Battersea  Park, 
!  Regent’s  Park,  Islington  Green,  and  so  forth,  —  ami 
I  there  let  them  blow  and  bray  until  their  tympana 
I  burst.  If  the  only  open-air  concerts  relishe<l  by  the 
;!  English  people  are  the  comlnnation  of  two  or  three 
j|  street-organs  beard  at  the  same  time,  by  all  means 
[I  let  them  have  some  public  gartlen  where  they  may 
|j  enjoy  the  luxury,  not  with  two  or  three,  but  with 


two  or  three  dozen  organs  all  playing  at  once. 
We  will  agree  to  any  compromise,  so  that  this  in¬ 
sufferable  noise  be  banished  from  our  thoroughfares. 
If,  by  the  payment  of  a  penny  obtained  each  week 
from  every  householder  in  London,  —  and  there  are 
many  householders  who  expend  considerably  laiwr 
weekly  sums  in  the  eftirt  to  obtain  reasonable 
peace  and  quiet,  —  we  could  raise  a  fund  in  order 
to  tempt  the  organ-grinders  to  some  remote  and  in¬ 
accessible  place,  such  as  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Erith  gunpowder-stores,  we  feel  confident  that  Lon¬ 
don  genendly  would  have  cause  to  rejoice  in  the 
improvement.  Failing  that,  we  appesu  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  who  are  so  particular  to  see  that  orange- 
barrows  and  match-vendors  “move  on.”  If  t&y 
have  any  wish  to  bribe  the  press,  now  b  their  only 
chance.  Half  the  journalbts  in  England  will  be 
disposed  to  wink  at  any  peccadilloes  which  may  be 
committed  by  the  petty  executants  of  the  law,  if 
they  and  their  masters  combine  to  banbh  this  per¬ 
petual  nightmare  of  horrid  sounds. 
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Ix  England,  when  the  working-classes  are  dissat- 
bfied  with  their  lords  and  governors,  they  call  a 
meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and,  amid  much  hoot¬ 
ing,  vote  resolutions.  In  France,  if  the  government 
be  weak,  they  raise  barricades ;  if  it  be  strong,  they 
give  vent  to  their  discontent  in  songs ;  the  short, 
spiced,  epigrammatic  stanzas  of  Beranger,  Desan- 
giers,  or  Nadaud,  which  are  printed  no  one  knows 
where,  and  circulated  nobody  knows  how,  but 
which,  spite  of  gendarmes  and  police,  make  their 
way,  are  hummed  by  day  and  sung  by  night,  and 
often  strike  loud  and  very  unwelcome  echoes  at 
court.  In  Germany,  the  workmen  are  of  very  much 
the  same  grain  as  the  English ;  when  aggrieveil,  they 
call  meetings,  with  thb  difference,  however,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  hooting,  they  argue,  and,  in  place  of  vot¬ 
ing  resolutions,  separate  at  bitter  variance,  having 
totally  dbagreed  upon  all  the  points  in  disenssion. 
At  Rome,  —  of  which  we  have  heanl  so  much  of  late, 
and  of  which  we  shall  hear  so  much  more  before 
that  unhappy  papal  question  be  settled,  —  at  Rome 
the  descendants  of  the  Julii,  of  the  Gracchi,  of  the 
Rienzis,  have  a  peculiar  and  altogether  indigenous 
way  of  making  known  their  feelings :  they  compose 
pasipiinades,  that  is,  lampoons  which  they  attribute 
to  their  statue  Pasquino,  and  satiric  dialogues  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  place  between  thb  same  Pasquino  and 
a  fellow-statue  nicknamed  Marfurio. 

What  are  these  two?  Unde  mminaf  And 
whence  so  great  a  fame  that  tor  three  centuries  and 
more,  all  visitors  to  Rome  have  asked  to  see  Pas- 
qnino,  have  heard  of  bb  sayings,  have  laughed 
at  his  jokes,  and  have  only  wondered  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  ho  or  hb  compeer  Marforio  were  the  greater 
wag. 

“  In  Rome,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  lived  a  young  tailor  of  great  clever¬ 
ness  and  renown,  whose  shop  was  situate  in  the 
Pasione,  and  whose  name  was  Maestro  Pasquino. 
Thb  tailor  made  clothes  for  a  great  many  peopl.' 
at  court;  he  employed  a  large  number  of  workmen 
and  spoke  fearlessly  and  fi-eely  with  them  upon  all 
that  happened  in  town.  Pope,  cardinals,  nobles,  all 
in  turn  were  mocked,  prabed,  censored,  according 
as  their  actions  deserved,  by  this  merry  man  ami 
his  apprentices  ;  but  as  the  epigrams  ottered  were 
those  of  plebeian  mouths  and  spoken  in  a  vulgar 
tongue,  it  never  occurred  to  any  one  to  take  ven- 
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ceance  of  them,  or  in  any  way  to  molest  the  tailor. 
When,  therefore,  any  nobleman,  or  doctor,  or  other 
considerable  personage  wished  to  relate  an  injurious 
anecdote  upon  some  one  in  power,  Pasquino  and  his 
men  were  quoted  as  the  authors,  and  so  made  to 
serve  as  shields  against  the  wrath  and  vindictive¬ 
ness  of  the  offend^.  Hence  it  became  customary, 
and,  so  to  say,  proverbial,  to  attribute  to  Maestro 
Pasquino  all  the  lampoons  and  satires  that  were 
daily  bruited  upon  the  impolitic  and  unpopular 
measures  of  the  court,  as  also  umn  the  vices  of  the 
prelates  and  ministers.  But  Pasquino  died,  and 
with  him  fell  the  veil  which  for  a  long  time  had  hid¬ 
den  from  the  pontifical  police  the  prudent  criticisms 
of  the  Roman  people  ;  it  was  only  for  a  time,  how¬ 
ever.  In  front  of  the  caustic  tailor’s  shop  was  a 
stone  which  in  the  rainy  seasons,  served  Pasquino’s 
customers  for  crossing  the  gutter  that  flowed  before 
his  door.  Some  workmen  who  were  levelling  the 
Via  Pasione  took  up  this  stone,  and  it  turned  ont 
to  be  the  back  of  an  antique  statue  of  marble,  in 
part  mutilated.  They  lifted  it,  and  leaned  it  against 
the  Pamphili  Palace  opposite  the  sh^,  and  the  mo- 
ple  at  once  gave  it  the  name  of  Pasquino.  ^e 
courtiers  and  poets  did  not  let  slip  this  occasion  of 
once  more  veiling  their  satires  under  this  consecrat¬ 
ed  name :  they  endowed  the  statue  with  the  sharp 
biting  character  of  the  tailor,  and  ascribed  to  it  all 
the  jokes  they  thought  good  to  publish.  At  the 
same  time,  they  took  care  that  those  lampoons  should 
retain  the  unvarnished  style  of  people  without  edu¬ 
cation,  and,  without  being  less .  witty  or  subtle,  be 
couched  in  plebeian  language.  Thus  it  came  that 
soon  Pasquino  was  daily  covered  with  a  thousand 
concetti  which  have  since  taken  the  name  of  pas- 
quiiiades." 

Thus  speaks  an  old  Italian  writer,  Antonio 
B.arotti;  and  what  he  says  is  true,  for  it  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  other  writers  of  the  same  d.ate.  It  was  in 
the  year  1503  that  the  statue  of  Pasquino  was  dis¬ 
covered  near  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  ancient 
amphitheatre  of  Alexander  Severus.  Its  apparition 
caused  a  great  stir  amongst  antiquaries,  for,  as  the 
statue  had  but  half  its  legs,  no  arms,  and  no  dis¬ 
tinctive  insignia  about  it,  ihere  was  great  difficulty 
in  determining  fur  what  it  could  have  been  intended. 
Some  said  it  was  a  Fighting  Gladiator,  some  a  Her¬ 
cules,  others  an  Ajax,  and  others,  again,  a  Patroclus 
bearing  up  a  Mcnelaus,  because  b^ide  the  statue 
had  b^n  discovered  another  trunk,  which,  to  all 
seeming,  had  been  formerly  grouped  with  it.  This 
second  trunk,  by  the  way,  was  bought  in  1569  for 
five  hundred  crowns  by  Cosmo  of  Medici,  who  had 
come  to  Rome  to  receive  the  ducal  crown  of 
Tuscany ;  and  it  stood  for  a  long  time  at  Florence 
opposite  a  statue  found  at  the  same  period  near  the 
mausoleum  of  Augustus. 

The  Pas<|uino  began  to  be  appreciated  as  a  work 
of  great  artistic  ment  very  soon  after  its  discovery. 
Its  reputation  increased  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  sculptor  and  architect  Bernino  valued  it  as 
superior  to  the  most  celebrated  extant  productions 
of  antiquity,  not  excepting  the  Laocoon  and  the 
torso  of  the  Belvedere.  It  is  even  rtdated  that  a 
German  nobleman,  having  asked  of  him  which  he 
thought  the  finest  statue  in  Rome,  Bemino  answered 
unhesitatingly  that  it  was  Pasquino,  a  reply  which 
so  much  astonished  the  stranger,  that  he  made 
up  his  mind  he  was  being  trifled  with,  and  was 
with  great  difficulty  restrained  from  proceeding  to 
blows. 

Up  to  1791,  this  mutilated  trunk,  which  Lorenzo 


Scoti  termed  jestingly  the  “son  of  Momiw  and 
Satire,”  remained  in  its  place  near  the  Paraphi£ 
Palace.  This  mansion  then  made  way  for  the  new 
constructions  of  the  Orsini  Palace,  the  which,  soon 
changing  its  name,  assumed  the  title  of  Palazzo 
Pasquino.  It  is  there  that  the  statue  stands  now. 

Pasquino  has  more  than  once  had  the  honor  of 
being  rhymed  to  by  poets.  Here  is  the  translatioo 
—  as  literal  as  possible  —  of  some  verses  addressed 
to  this  last  representative  of  Roman  liberty  by  the 
famous  John  Michael  Silos :  — 

PMquino,  thoa  who  rank’at  betide 

The  wiirkt  which  Rome  behoidt  wiUi  pride. 

None  but  a  first-ntte  artitt’t  hand 
Could  hare  bid  thee  thut  unrivaUed  stand. 

But  Envy,  vice  of  barbarous  time, 

Would  slur  thee  with  its  poisoned  slime  ; 

Detractors,  too,  who  with  to  pester. 

Are  christ’ning  thee  “  the  Forum’s  Jester.” 

’T  is  a  shame,  Pasquino !  Whet  thy  darts  j  . 

Aim  at  Iheir  unrererent  hearts  | 

With  satire,  malice,  Jibe,  aud  pun, 

Shoot  them  all,  and  spare  not  one. 

Postjuino  was  not  always,  however,  made  to  do  datjr  1 
as  a  mere  buffoon ;  at  times,  he  was  selected  to  be  | 
the  inte^reter  of  popular  joy,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  political  or  military  successes  achieved  by  the 
government.  Under  such  circumstances,  thej 
(Ireiised  him  up  in  a  costume  appropriate  to  tu 
words  he  was  supposed  to  utter.  Thus,  on  the  1  Sib 
December,  159U,  at  the  moment  when  the  newly 
elected  Gregory  XIV.  was  going  in  state  to  the 
Church  of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  he  saw  Pasquino 
with  a  new  nose  and  new  arms  on,  and  wearing  a 
gilt  helmet.  In  his  right  hand  was  a  drawn  sword, 
and  in  the  left  a  pair  of  scales,  a  cornucopia,  and 
three  loaves,  emblems  of  what  the  Romans  always 
hoped  to  find  on  the  accession  of  a  new  pontiff,— 
that  is,  justice  and  plenty.  The  three  loaves,  how¬ 
ever,  had  a  distinct  and  special  signification,  for 
Rome  was  suffering  from  famine  at  that  time ;  and 
Gregory  XIV.,  to  solemnize  his  election  had,  out  of 
his  own  purse,  supplied  all  the  markets  with  bread, 
that  was  being  sold  at  a  third  below  the  usual 
price. 

In  1G44,  at  the  termination  of  the  conclave  that 
had  elected  Innocent  X.,  Pasquino,  with  a  crown  on 
his  head  and  wearing  a  long  beard,  appeared  as  Nep 
tune,  carrying  .a  trident  in  his  hand,  and  being  drawn 
in  a  gilt  shell  by  silver  dolphins.  This  allegorical 
composition  was  completed  by  the  family  escutcheon 
of  the  Pamphili  (the  name  of  the  new. pope),  and 
a  hyperbolical  inscription  set  forth  the  glory  that 
the  new  pontiff’  had  already  acquired  before  his 
election.  The  admirers  of  Pasquino  were  amazed 
to  see  the  railing  satirist  become,  of  a  sudden,  a 
flatterer. 

Leo  X.,  Clement  VII.,  Paul  HI.,  Paul  IV.,  and 
Gregory  XII.  all  underwent  the  lash  of  Pasquino’s 
satire  ;  but  it  wa.s  the  famous  and  terrible  Sixtus  V. 
who  was  most  frequently  and  most  tartly  pasquin- 
aded.  His  iron  stubbornness  and  brutal  severity 
were  the  causes  of  this ;  he  was  a  strange  man  for  a 
priest,  and  Rome  groaned  under  him  very  much  as 
England  did  under  Henry  VHL,  and  France  under 
Cardinal  Riehclieu. 

On  one  occasion  he  had  ordered  a  new  fast : 
Marforio  (of  whom  we  shall  speak  presently)  her^ 
ujKin  asked  Pasquino  in  honor  of  what  saint  this 
ediet  had  been  published.  “  It  is  in  honor  of  the 
new  tax,”  answered  Pasquino ;  “  the  Romans  having 
no  longer  anything  to  eat,  the  supremo  council 
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wishes  to  force  them  to  make  a  virtue  of  neces- 
aity.” 

Sixtus  y.  —  a  sort  of  Baron  Haussmann  in  his 
way  —  had  a  great  mania  for  building ;  and  of  all 
the  things  he  most  loved  to  build,  the  first  were 
fountains.  It  was  he  who  erected  the  fountain  of 
Monte  Cavallo  and  the  Fontana  Felice.  Pasqnino 
parodied  the  inscription,  ‘‘  Ponti/ex  maximus” 
placed  upon  all  these  constructions,  and  made  of  it 
»  Fonti/ex  maximtis  ”  (great  builder  of  fountains). 

A  soldier  of  the  Swiss  papal  guard  having  once, 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  struck  a  Spanish 
nobleman  with  his  halberd,  the  latter  in  indignation 
letumed  the  blow  with  his  stick,  but  so  roughly  that 
the  Swiss  died  of  the  wound  the  same  morning. 
The  pope  at  once  sent  to  the  governor  of  Rome, 
and  told  him  that  he  expected  to  see  justice  done 
that  very  afternoon,  “  before  I  sit  down  to  dinner,” 
he  added,  “  and  I  intend  dining  early.”  The  Spanish 
ambass.idor  and  four  cardinals  shortly  after  arrived 
at  the  Vatican  to  sue  for  the  pardon  of  the  culprit 
on  the  ground  of  the  provocation  he  had  received  ; 
but  Sixtus  was  inflexible.  “  Grant  at  least.  Holy 
Father,”  then  asked  the  ambassador,  “  that  the  un¬ 
happy  man  be  beheaded  and  not  hanged,  fur  he  is 
of  gentle  blood.”  “  He  shall  be  hanged,  he  shall  be 
hinged,”  cried  the  pope  ;  “  but  if  the  shame  of  this 
mode  of  death  can  in  any  way  be  alleviated  by  my 
attendance  at  the  execution,  the  man  shall  die  in 
my  presence.”  The  gibbet  was  accordingly  crecteil 
in  front  of  the  pontifical  windows.  Sixtus  V.  came 
out  upon  the  balcony,  witnessed  without  wincing 
the  whole  of  the  revolting  scene;  and  when  it  was 
over,  said  grimly  to  his  attendants :  “  And  now 
bring  me  to  eat ;  this  act  of  justice  has  given  me  an 
appetite.” 

The  next  day,  Marforio  asked  of  Pa«quino 
whither  he  was  hurrying,  thus  loaded  with  gibbets, 
wheels,  whips,  and  axes.  “  O,  it ’s  nothing,”  an¬ 
swered  Pasqnino ;  “  I  am  only  carrying  a  stew  to 
stimulate  the  Holy  Father’s  appetite.” 

Once,  however,  Pasqnino  gave  praise  to  this 
terrific  pope,  and  under  the  following  circum¬ 
stances. 

Sixtus,  as  one  may  remember,  belonged  to  the 
order  of  Cordeliers.  A  chapter  of  the  oi^er  having 
been  convoked  during  his  reign,  he  consented  to 
appear  at  it;  eat  in  the  convent  refectory,  and 
drank  with  his  old  companions  to  the  health  of  their 
patron,  St.  Francis.  When  the  chapter  was  over, 
Sixtus  ordered  that,  two  days  after,  the  monks 
should  come  to  the  Vatican  to  kiss  his  feet,  and  each 
ask  him  a  favor.  At  this,  the  joy  of  the  Cordeliers 
was  delirious ;  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours  they 
were  beside  themselves  ;  the  other  monastic  orders, 
apprised  of  what  was  to  take  place,  growled  with 
jealousy;  and  ewn  the  cardinals  themselves,  who 
were  not  overloaded  with  papal  favors  bit  their  lips 
with  envy,  and  felt  by  no  means  disposed  to  laugh, 
when  Pasqnino  observed  that  hitherto  he  had 
aspired  to  be  a  cardinal,  but  that  now  he  should  go 
and  order  the  cowl  of  a  Cordelier. 

On  the  appointed  day,  Sixtus  V.  appeared  on  his 
throne  with  his  tiara  upon  his  head,  and  surrounded 
by  a  dense  crowd  of  cardinals  and  courtiers,  all 
burning  to  see  the  strange  sight  of  a  distribution 
of  six  hundred  favors.  For  there  were  six  hundred 
monks,  and  all  came  up  one  after  another,  each  as 
he  passed  kissing  the  pontiff’s  foot,  and  then  utter¬ 
ing  his  request.  One  asked  for  two  cells  in  his  con¬ 
vent,  and  for  emancipation  from  monastic  regu¬ 
lations  ;  others  asked  for  pensions,  abbeys,  bishoprics. 


and  even  cardinals’  hats.  A  great  many  merely  ! ' 
requested  permission  to  leave  the  convent;  and  a 
few  (juarrelsome  and  vindictive  monks  asked  for 
bulls  of  excommunication  against  their  personal  | 
enemies.  Not  one  of  the  six  hundred  but  petitioned  i 

to  some  selfish  end,  until  at  last,  —  solitary  excep-  1 

tion,  —  there  came  an  old  friar  who  reminded  the 
pope  that  the  monastery  had  often  suffered  from  | 
drought  of  water,  and  be^cd  him  in  consequence  | 
to  erect  a  fountain  there.  Profoundly  disgusted  .1 
with  them  all,  Sixtus  then  called  them  back,  and  ] 

after  a  speech  of  bitter  invective  against  the  folly  ] 

and  worldliness  of  their  wishes,  sent  them  in-  | 
dividually  and  collectively  about  their  business.  To  ] 
the  old  friar  alone,  he  spoke  with  benevolence ;  j 
“  You,  my  friend,”  he  said,  “  you  have  thought  of  j 
your  brothers  whilst  thinking  of  yourself :  you  shall  J 
have  your  fountain,  and  you  shall  also  have  a  bene-  j 

fice  which  has  just  become  vacant  in  one  of  the  city  j 

churches.”  Pasqnino,  delighted,  remarked  that  S 
nothing  was  so  pleasing  to  him  as  to  see  six  hun-  i 
dred  foxes  caught  in  the  same  trap.  l 

Sixtus,  brutal  as  he  usually  was,  yet  put  up  as  a  < 
rule  with  the  jokes  and  criticisms  of  Pasquino.  On  I 
one  occasion  only  did  he  seek  revenge.  He  had  a  ^ 
sister,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  named  Camilla 
Peretti ;  but  amongst  other  loose  things  that  were 
said  of  her,  it  was  reported  that,  at  the  time  when 
her  brother  had  been  a  poor  monk,  she  had  washed 
linen  to  earn  her  living.  One  morning,  Pasiiuino  | 
appeared  with  a  very  dirty  shirt  on.  “Hollo!”  ji' 
exclaimed  Marforio ;  “  why  such  unclean  linen, 
Pasquino  ?  ”  “  I  have  no  laundress,”  was  the  piteous  I 

answer,  “  ever  since  the  pope  has  made  a  princess  | 

of  mine.”  After  useless  endeavors  to  discover  the  | 

author  of  this  pitiless  joke,  Si.xtus  offered  a  thousand  7 

crowns  and  a  promise  that  the  culprit’s  life  would  | 

be  spared,  if  he  would  give  himself  up  at  once.  J 

Tempted  out  of  prudence  by  the  magnitude  of  the  | 

rewarfl,  the  author  revealed  himself.  “  You  shall  | 

not  be  hanged,”  said  the  pope  to  him  in  fury,  “  and  ■ 

you  shall  have  your  reward  too ;  but  we  are  going  f 

to  pluck  out  your  tongue,  and  to  cut  off  your  J 

hands,  to  teach  you  how  to  moderate  yourself 
for  the  future  ”  —  and  this  inhuman  order  was  exe-  | 
cuted.  I 

It  would  be  impossible  to  relate  the  whole  or  even  ■ 
the  principal  of  Pasquino’s  innumerable  concetti;  | 
for  every  day  and  every  hour  something  new  was  I 
written,  carved,  or  chalked  upon  his  pedestal.  If  j 
political  topics  failed,  there  were  always  social  | 
scandals  and  gossipings  in  plenty ;  and  it  was  not  I 
only  the  rich  and  powerful  who  dreaded  his  sting. 
Adrian  VI.  at  last  conceived  the  idea  of  destroying  1 

this  dumb  but  talkative  critic.  “  What !  ”  he  cried,  [ 

“  we  know  well  enough  how  to  gag  men  in  this  city,  | 

and  shall  we  find  no  means  of  silencing  a  block  of  | 

marble  ?  and  he  gave  orders  to  throw  Pasquino  into  V 

the  'Tiber;  but  a  courtier  induced  him  to  change  > 

his  ipind  by  this  adroit  reflection,  that  if  Pasquino 
were  destroyed,  another  would  soon  take  hb  place,  | 
his  name,  and  his  reputation  for  waggery.  “  One  | 
can  kill  flesh,  your  holiness,  but  not  stone,”  he  add¬ 
ed  ;  and  so  Pasquino  wa8.spared.  For  a  time,  how-  ^ 

ever,  he  became  more  prudent,  and,  for  a  while,  j 

even  silent ;  but  on  being  asked  the  reason  of  this  | 

by  Marforio,  he  replied  shrewdly :  “  It  is  useless  to  ^ 

criticize  just  now,  for  all  the  doings  of  our  pope  are  ^ 

so  bad  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  self-satires  enough  | 

in  themselves.”  _  j 

A  few  words  now  about  Marforio.  Like  his  com-  | 
peer  Pasquino,  he  has  only  his  trunk,  and  archseolo-  | 
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gisto  itill  wonder  whether  he  wet  meent  for  a  Jni- 
ter,  a  Neptune,  an  Oceanut,  a  Vertnmnus,  or  for  tne 
Rhine,  the  Darobe,  the  Tigris,  or  the  Tiber.  His 
name  of  Marforio  comes  from  his  having  been  found 
near  the  Forum  of  Mars.  It  was  in  the  sixteenth 
centorj  that  he  was  discovered  close  bj  the  arch  of 
Sepdmos  Sevems,  whilst  excavations  were  being 
nude  in  the  Fomm. 

As  a  woric  of  art,  Marforio  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
Pasquino.  In  support  of  this  assertion,  one  may 
quote  the  opinion  of  Vasari,  the  celebrated  artist 
and  writer,  who  says  that  Marforio  can  rival  the 
statues  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Nile  at  the  Belvedere, 
as  also  those  of  the  well-known  giants  on  the 
Monte  Cavallo.  Frederico  Zuccaro  also  says  that 
Marforio  is  one  of  the  finest  models  of  scidptaral 
perfection. 

The  dialognes  between  Marforio  and  Pasquino 
had  a  much  greater  influence  than  one  might  sup¬ 
pose  upon  the  conduct  of  the  nobles  and  prelates  of 
Borne.  If  the  fear  of  satire  did  not  positively  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  acting  ill,  it  at  all  events  made  them 
careful  to  keep  a  veil  upon  their  misdoings.  In  a 
book  of  Monsignor  Sobba  di  Castiglione,  published 
in  the  last  century,  and  entitled  “Manual  of  Gen¬ 
tlemanlike  virtues,”  as  we  should  say,  —  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  :  “  Try  and  be  virtuous,  O  noblemen,  in  order 
to  stop  the  tongues  of  those  two  sharp  old  Romans, 
come  originally  firom  Carrara,  —  Master  Pasquino 
and  Master  Mi^oria” 

In  1808  when  the  French  troops  entered  Rome 
to  garrison  it,  after  the  imprisonment  by  Napoleon 
of  Pius  VII.,  Pasquino  ask^  Marforio  whether  the 
French  were  not  a  herd  of  brigands.  On  the  next 
day  Marforio  answered :  “  Buonaparte  ”  (the  better 
pi^  of  them,  —  buona-parte). 

When  the  Garibaldians  invaded  the  Papal  States, 
Pasquino  remarked  that  Cardinal  Antonelli  was 
packing  up  his  trunks,  and  asked  whether  it  was 
that  he  was  afraid  of  being  shot.  “  No,”  replied 
Marforio,  “  but  be  is  in  a  blue  fright  of  Menotti  ”  — 
Meaotti  is  the  name  of  Garibaldi’s  son,  but  it  also 
means  fetters  or  handcufis,  in  Italian. 

MR  MATTHEW  MORGAN. 

Among  the  many  journals  recently  started  to 
compete  with  Punch  for  public  favor,  one,  and  one 
only,  has  attained  a  success  which  is  not  exclusively 
of  the  tilL  Fun  sells,  and  its  illustrations  —  the  old 
word  “  cuts  ”  describe  them  better  —  are  frequent¬ 
ly  boroorouB,  though  always  badly  executed;  but 
we  doubt  if  any  caricature  in  Fun  has  lived  a  week 
in  the  public  memory,  or  has  ever  been  carefully 
kept  by  a  collector  of  pictorial  satire.  The  cartoons 
in  the  Tomahawk  will  be  kept  This  strange  little 
paper,  of  which  the  first  volume  now  lies  before  us, 
u  popularly  supposed  to  owe  its  success  to  the  start¬ 
ling  efiect  of  some  attacks  upon  the  Royal  Family, 
attacks  which,  in  one  instance  at  least,  seem  to  us 
to  pass  the  broad  limits  assigned  to  pictorial  carica¬ 
ture;  but  the  popular  view  is  not  altogether  just. 
Those  attacks,  we  dare  say,  sold  the  paper ;  but  it 
is  not  for  them  that  educated  men  are  likely  to 
preserve  volumes  of  the  Tomahawk,  but  for  a  much 
worthier  reason.  The  conductors  of  the  paper,  dis- 
dmning  the  smaller  drawings  ridiculing  or  portray¬ 
ing  social  life  and  manners  which  helped  to  make 
the  fortune  of  Punch,  throw  their  whole  strength 
into  a  single  large  “  cartoon,”  colored  after  a  rough 
but  effective  fashion  in  a  single  tint,  usual^,  when 
the  subject  is  ghastly,  of  a  light  green.  For  tills 


I  cartoon  they  have  been  lucky  enough  to  secure  tn 
artist  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
draws  these  pictures,  and  paints  magnificent  scenery 
for  Covent  (^rden ;  but  «  whose  future  reputatian, 
as  a  Juvenal  of  the  brush,  we  entertain  very  liuh 
doubt.  Not  for  years  has  one  peculiarity  of  the 
national,  or  rather  the  Teutonic  character,  itt 
habit  of  using  bitter  or  even  ghastly  humor  to 
express  a  latent  rage,  found  so  adequate  an  expo¬ 
nent. 

Mr.  Tenniel  can  express  wrath,  but  there  hu 
come  of  late  years  a  softness,  so  to  speak,  into  hh 
genius,  a  tendency,  whenever  he  Is  not  deplctisj 
Fenians,  to  use  his  humor  as  an  exponent  of  pity 
rather  than  of  indignation,  to  depnet  Britannia  with 
a  rapier  rather  than  with  the  bludgeon,  which  is  her 
characteristic  weapon.  Nobody  says  of  his  draw, 
ings,  “  What  a  brutal  force  there  is  there  !  ”  whid 
is  what  nine  men  out  of  ten  are  inclined  to  say  of 
Mr.  Morgan’s,  and  the  tenth  would  i»y,  but  that  he 
perceives  dimly  the  presence  of  something  higher 
than  mere  force,  of  a  poetic  Imagination,  which  sag. 
gests  to  us,  who,  we  repeat,  never  saw  Mr.  Morgan’s 
name  except  on  these  drawings,  the  presence  of 
true  poetic  genius.  It  was  not  a  mere  caricatoriit 
who  drew  t^t  extraordinary  picture  in  the  issue  of 
9th  November,  and  ordered  the  printer  to  color  it 
in  the  precise  tint  of  the  Egyptian  desert  at  sunrise, 
a  tint  which  Is  darkened  by  the  black  lines  of  the 
engraving  till  the  brosm  blackness  characteristic  of 
the  desert  in  half-lights  is  given  as  if  by  the  brush. 
Seated  as  Memnon,  with  steady,  statue-like  and 
onl^  half-seeing  eyes,  Napoleon  —  so  marvellously 
cancatured  that  the  latent  dignity  of  his  face,  which 
is  patent  to  all  who  have  seen  him,  but  is  wholly 
absent  from  his  photographs,  comes  fairly  out  — 
waits  steadfastly  the  rising  of  the  sun  of  war.  An 
eagle,  with  outstretched  beak,  long  wing,  and  thin 
body,  —  a  French  eagle,  so  to  speak,  —  screann 
from  his  knee,  while  myriads  of  armed  men,  throng¬ 
ing  in  eager  supplication,  wait  for  the  music,  tM 
clarion  call,  which  is  to  come  as  the  first  ray  strikes 
on  that  immovable  head.  The  greatest  poet  in 
Europe  might  be  proud  to  have  described  her  situa¬ 
tion  in  that  weird  metaphor.  So  strong  is  the  effect 
of  the  picture,  of  its  mere  force,  that  laborers,  to 
whom  Memnon  is  as  Rameses,  stand  before  the  shop 
fronts  grunting  the  admiration  their  superiors  ex¬ 
press  in  words. 

There  is  more  hatred  and  less  poetry,  more  of  di¬ 
rect  bludgeoning  in  another  anti-Bonapartist  pic¬ 
ture,  calM  “  In  the  Bosom  of  his  Family,”  in  wliick 
Napoleon,  weary  and  sad,  gazes  on  his  Uncle’i 
shade,  his  cousin  Reichstadt’s  coffin,  and  his  own 
wan  child,  who  sits  upon  the  lid  as  if  it  were  a  pleas¬ 
ant  restingqilace  from  life.  There  Is  cruelty  in  that 
design,  not  redeemed,  as  in  another,  —  Napoleon  as 
Macbeth  gazing  on  Maximilian’s  shade,  and  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it,”  —  by  a 
patent  political  justice,  or,  as  in  the  best  of  all,  by 
genuine  poetic  teellng.  In  this  sketch,  the  only  one 
of  Mr.  Morgan’s  altogether  over  the  popular  head, 
Napoleon,  attired  as  a  sailor,  kneels  on  deck  in  pas¬ 
sionate  despair  above  the  slain  “  albatross,”  the 
dom  of  B(^e,  while  shadows  beckon  him  to  his 
doom,  and  the  empire  ship  goes  on  worked  only  by 
the  Dead.  Blake  need  not  have  disdmncd,  .and 
wonld  not  have  disdained,  the  authorship  of  that 
sketch,  wretchedly  careless  and  unfinisheii  as  some 
of  its  details  are.  These  are  all  designs  more  or  lem 
savage,  inspired  by  hatred,  real  or  poetic ;  and  so  is 
the  ghastly  picture  “Fancy  and  Fact,”  where  the 
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EDf'lish  poor  aa  Guardians  describe  them,  and  the 
English  poor  as  they  are,  are  depicted  in  horrible 
contrast.  There  are  a  dozen  Poor  Law  Reports  in 
that  plate,  with  Its  fictions  in  the  centre,  the  old  men 
carefully  fed  and  waited  on,  the  death-bed  carefully 
tended ;  and  its  roughly  suggested  realities,  the  old 
paupers  mowing  over  gruel,  boys  and  old  men  break- 
1^  stones,  a  madman  yelling,  a  Mj^dalen  drown¬ 
ing,  a  seduced  girl  with  her  baby  flying  from  the 
pdiceman  under  the  pitiless  rain  to  drown  the  child, 
the  convict  fainting  at  the  crank,  both  sexes  pigged 
together  on  the  cheap  lodging-house  mat.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan  must  be  conscious  of  riches  in  his  imagination 
when  he  fills  the  cup  so  full. 

It  seems  as  if  something  weird,  ghostly,  or  ghastly 
was  necessary  to  wake  Mr.  Morgan’s  imagination,  as 
if  he  used  a  skeleton  instead  of  a  lay  figure ;  for  in 
4e  most  genuinely  comic  drawing  in  the  volume, 
Mr.  Disraeli  appears  as  Hamlet,  grasping  a  skull 
marked  “Party,*  in  his  hand,  and  declaiming, 
“  Alas,  poor  Yorick !  ”  over  his  dead  faction.  He 
cannot  hit  a  folly  as  it  flies,  but  makes  the  flirt  put 
death  on  her  cheek  with  her  rouge,  and  ridicules 
Alpine  clubmen  by  painting  the  climber  sliding 
down  the  side  of  a  glacier  with  Death  clothed  as  a 
gnide  before  him.  “Move  on,”  saj^  the  jwliceman 
to  the  faintin"  tramp,  and  the  policeman  is  Death ; 
while  the  artist  characteristically  omits  what  Ten- 
^el  would  have  added,  a  hint  of  the  brighter  region 
to  which  the  wretched  sufierer  may  be  “moving 
on.”  The  only  attempt  in  which  this  element  of 
horror,  this  appeal  to  fear  rather  than  to  humor,  is 
wanting,  —  “^e  Snob  on  His  Travels” — is  the 
most  conventional  and  poor  in  the  entire  series. 
Mr.  Morgan  does  not,  we  imagine,  profess  or  feel 
much  popular  sympathy,  —  at  least  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  unfair  though  powerful  attack  on  the  penny 
press  as  the  gigantic  muckraker,  who  rakes  and 
rakes  without  ever  lifting  his  head  for  the  crown 
Truth  offers  him;  the  wonderful  array  of  heads  in 
“Under  the  Scaffold,"  a  perfect  gallery  of  British 
ruffianism ;  the  powerful  sketch  of  the  mob  trium¬ 
phant  in  “  Fiox  Popvdi^  —  a  “Rough”  as  Justice 
weighing  the  snake  against  the  owl,  deliberating,  we 
preemne,  if  knave  or  fool  shall  kick  the  beam,  and 
oe  elevated  to  power ;  and  we  miss  from  his  draw¬ 
ings  that  Bcdlness  of  pathos,  that  tenderness  of  the 
inner  soul,  which  is  never  absent  from  true  humor. 
It  may  come  out  hereafter,  and  meanwhile  it  is 
something  for  London  to  have  in  a  cheap  paper  the 
work  of  an  artist  who  dares  rely  on  his  own  genius 
and  the  latent  poetry  of  the  multitude,  dares  teach 
them  that  if  there  is  a  comic  side  to  eveiy  incident, 
there  is  also  a  terrible  one ;  that,  as  in  his  own  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  “  Juggernaut  of  the  Turf,”  the  postilion 
of  the  pleasure  party  is  often  Death.  The  conduc¬ 
tors  of  the  Tomahawk  should  be  wair  in  their  work, 
for  they  have  a  powerful  engine  in  their  hands. 

POETRY  OF  THE  MONTH. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  magazine  poetry  of  a 
month  —  or  of  a  year  either,  for  that  matter —  is 
dewrving  of  much  attention.  As  a  rule,  nobody 
thinks  of  reading  it  It  makes  its  appearance  as  a 
mere  matter  of  form,  to  show  that  the  editor  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  existence  of  that  branch  of  litera¬ 
ture,  or  to  serve  as  the  raison  (fitre  of  a  slovenly 
enmving  of  an  interesting-looking  young  lady.  It 
wll  seldom  scan  satisfactorily,  and  when  it  does,  it 
is  generally  more  or  less  unintelligible.  Even  when 
the  rhymes  and  riiythm  are  correct  and  the  subject- 


matter  not  absolutely  meaningless,  it  is  wont  to  be 
diffuse  and  watery  and  conventional  to  a  degree. 
Meet  of  our  poets  have  long  ago  despaired  of  maga¬ 
zine  verse,  though  from  time  to  time  one  bolder 
than  the  rest  makes  a  pnuseworthy  attempt  to  re¬ 
deem  it  from  the  natural  death  which  it  is  so 
slowly  but  surely  dying.  On  such  occasions  the 
rarity  of  the  event  invests  it  with  an  importance 
not  its  own. 

Never  perhaps  has  mediocrity  held  a  more  undis¬ 
puted  sway  in  this  department  of  our  literature  than 
during  the  past  year.  But  when  things  are  at  their 
worst,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  mend.  The  general 
obscurity  was,  it  appears,  after  all,  only  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  an  illumination  unprecedented  in  past  years. 
Lavish  orders  had  been  given  by  the  conductors  of 
several  of  our  magazines,  and  the  new  year  was  to 
be  ushered  in  with  a  grand  display  of  all  the  avail¬ 
able  talent.  The  editor  of  Go^  Words  was  partic¬ 
ularly  enterprising.  Not  content  with  the  unwont¬ 
ed  attraction  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Ecce 
Homo,  he  eneaged  the  services  of  Messrs.  Tenny¬ 
son,  Macdonald,  and  Kingsley  for  his  January,  and 
Miss  Ingelow  for  his  Christmas,  numbers.  Mr.  Dal¬ 
las  followed  suit,  and  advertised  the  leading  singer 
as  about  to  appear  for  one  occasion  only  in  Once  a 
Week.  Not  to  be  surpassed  in  condescension,  Mr. 
Swinburne  kindly  consented  to  perform  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  and  Miss  Rossetti  in  the  Argo¬ 
sy.  Mr.  Browning  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  were 
the  only  stars  of  any  eminence  who  persistently  re¬ 
fused  to  shine.  Considering  how  seldom  it  is  that  an 
occasion  arises  for  placing  in  contrast  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  so  many  of  our  leading  contemporary 
bards,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  examine  their  produc¬ 
tions  In  detail. 

Mr.  Tennyson  comes  first,  alike  from  his  seniority, 
his  official  position,  and  his  intrinsic  merits.  What¬ 
ever  he  writes  will  be  sure  to  be  read  by  everybody, 
and  everybody  will  be  erjually  certain  to  give  his  or 
her  opinion  concerning  it  And  it  will  no  doubt 
excite  absorbing  interest  and  indignation  in  the 
bosoms  of  innumerable  young  ladies  to  hear  that  last 
December  our  great  poet  received,  along  with  his 
Christmas  bilb,  a  spiteful  and  probably  impudent 
letter  from  a  jealous  rival.  AVhatever  may  the 
view  taken  by  Mr.  Tennyson’s  more  mature  ad¬ 
mirers  regarding  the  literary  value  of  the  costly 
trifie  which  he  has  written  upon  the  occasion,  few  of 
his  younger  readers  will  find  him  at  any  time  more 
interesting  than  when  he  is  letting  them  into  the 
secret  of  the  annoyances  incident  to  his  high  posi¬ 
tion.  To  get  hold  of  any  scrap  of  news,  nowever 
small,  regaling  the  private  affairs  of  so  great  a  man, 
arouses  a  pleasure  closely  analogous  to  that  derived 
from  a  perusal  of  the  Court  Circular.  It  is  certainly 
rather  tantalizing  to  be  admitted  only  to  a  half 
confidence.  Curiosity  is  awakened.  Has  Mr.  Tup- 

Cer  committed  this  grave  impropriety,  or  Mr.  Swiii- 
urne  ?  Did  the  Poet  Close  so  far  forget  himself, 
or  was  it  Mr.  Buchanan  ?  Whoever  the  culprit 
was,  nothing  can  be  more  unexceptionably  proper 
than  the  tone  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  reply.  Ttiou^  the 
incident  seems  rather  a  strange  one  to  make  capital 
out  of,  it  must  certainly  be  allowed  that  no  course 
was  so  likely  thoroughly  to  mortify  his  offending 
brother  as  thus  ostentatiously  to  forgive  him  in  the 
sight  of  the  whole  world,  and  to  resmze  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  by  the  process. 

If  it  were  not  dangerous  to  vex  the  poet’s  mind 
with  his  shallow  wit,  an  irresponsible  and  indolent 
reviewer  might  be  inclined  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
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Tennyson's  concluding  stanza  might  have  been  im¬ 
proved  by  a  few  more  months’  ca^ul  elaboration : 

u  0  •umom  leaf,  it  n’t  life  u  brief  f  > 

But  thii  it  a  time  of  boiiiet } 

And  my  heart,  my  heart  it  an  evergreen, 

I  hate  the  t^tet  and  the  fuiiiea.” 

In  the  “  Victim,”  the  longest  and  by  far  the  best  of 
the  two  poems,  a  pretty  story  is  prettily  told,  with  all 
the  dainty,  airy  execution  which  is  inseparable  from 
lilr.  Tennyson's  style  when  he  is  treating  a  subject 
from  a  dramatic  point  of  view.  In  dearness  of 
vision,  and  “  the  sweetness  and  light  ”  on  which 
Mr.  Arnold  is  so  great,  he  is,  as  everybody  knows 
by  this  time,  unapproachable  when  telling  a  little 
tale  which  possesses  any  arareci.able  amount  of 

Eoint  and  human  interest.  The  following  is,  per- 
aps,  as  picturesque  as  any  of  the  six  stanzas  :  — 

“  But  ■till  the  foeman  sjmird  and  bum’d. 

And  catUe  died  and  deer  in  wood. 

And  bird  In  air,  and  flshea  tam’d 
And  vhiteu’d  all  tbe  rolling  flood. 

And  dead  men  lay  all  over  the  way 
Or  down  in  a  tarrow  scath’d  with  flame. 

And  ever  and  aye  the  prieathuod  moan’d. 

Till  at  last  it  seem’d  an  answer  came. 

'  The  King  is  happy 
In  child  ai^  wife  i 
Take  you  his  nearest. 

Take  you  his  dearest, 

Oive  us  a  life.’ " 

Mr.  Swinburne’s  “  Ave  atque  Vale,”  in  memory 
of  Charles  Baudelaire,  a  congenial  subject  fur  his 
muse,  is  the  most  ambitious  of  the  contributions  to 
the  poetical  literature  of  the  month.  In  it  there  is 
abundant  material  to  feed  the  admiration  and  dis¬ 
like  of  his  friends  and  enemies.  Both  might  quote 
lines  and  stanzas  which,  taken  by  themselves,  would 
seem  to  justify  widely  diverse  verdicts.  Ilis  faults 
are  now  in  all  men’s  mouths,  and  it  has  become  a 
superfluous  task  to  point  them  out.  No  justification 
for  some  of  them  is  in  any  w&y  possible,  most  es¬ 
pecially  for  those  which  consist  in  the  monotonous 
repetitions  of  certain  epithets  and  similes.  In  this 
poem,  however,  he  shows  more  self-control  than 
usual ;  and  a  nearer  approach  to  sustained  thought 
and  calm  reflection  than  has  lately  been  discernible 
in  his  efforts  accompanies  the  invariable  vigor  and 
richness  of  his  expression.  One  stanza,  which  con¬ 
tains  his  verdict  on  the  French  poet,  will  perhaps  in 
after  years  be  quoted  of  its  writer :  — 

“  Ter  spuing  of  his  sacred  strength,  not  often 
Among  ns  darkling  here  tbe  lord  of  light 
Uakes  manifest  his  music  and  his  might. 

In  hearts  that  open  and  in  lips  that  soften 
With  the  soft  flame  and  heal  of  songs  that  shine. 

Thy  lips  indeed  he  touched  with  hitter  wine, 

AimI  nourished  them  indeed  with  bitter  bread  : 

Tet  surely  from  his  hand  thy  soul’s  food  came, 

Tbe  fire  that  scarred  thy  spirit  at  his  flame 
Was  lighted,  and  thine  hungerhig  heart  be  fed 
Who  fiwds  our  hearts  with  fame.” 

Mr.  Macdonald  follows  with  some  thoughtful  and 
well-executed  verses  on  the  “  Turn  of  the  Year,” 
elaborating  and  giving  a  new  rendering  of  the  some¬ 
what  threadbare  comparison  between  the  waking  up 
of  the  earth  in  apring  and  that  of  the  soul  in  a  fu¬ 
ture  existence.  'The  form  strikes  one  as  being  rather 
superior  to  the  matter.  Mr.  Macdonald,  however, 
possesses  the  pleasant  peculiarity  of  never  seeming 
to  write  at  high  pressure.  There  is  a  pervading  air 
of  serenity  ateut  his  verse  which  is  in  itself  refresh¬ 
ing  to  his  readers,  after  the  more  obvious  strain 
which  is  characteristic  of  so  much  of  our  contem¬ 
porary  minor  poetry.  The  greater  part  of  the  poem 
M  (riven  to  a  description  of  natural  objects.  In  the 
following  lines  he  discourses  prettily  enough  con¬ 
cerning  a  primrose :  — 


”  Up  comes  the  primroee  wondering ; 

The  snowdrop  droopeth  by ; 

The  holy  spirit  of  the  spring 
Is  working  sUeotly. 

■  “  When  earth  lay  hard,  unlovely,  dull. 

And  life  within  her  slept. 

Above  her  heaven  grew  beauUlUl, 

And  forth  her  beauty  crept. 

,  ”  And  though  tears  fkll,  as  fell  they  will. 

Smiles  wander  Into  sighs. 

Yet,  if  the  sun  keep  shining  still, 

Uer  perfect  day  will  rise.” 

Mr.  Kingsley,  a  good  way  behind,  brings  up  the 
rear  of  the  male  poets  with  a  set  of  rather  heavj 
blank  verses  of  the  prize  poem  or  “  written  to  ordw’ 
stamp,  upon  Christmas  Day.  The  poet  begins  bj 
speculating  as  to  the  probable  condition  of  the 
weather  on  Christmas  morning.  AVill  it  be  wet  or 
frosty,  for  instance  ?  To  this  (juestion  he  is  not 
prepared  to  give  a  decisive  answer ;  with  all  the 
prophetic  insight,  however,  of  a  profbssional  almanac- 
writer,  he  announces,  with  an  air  of  profound  con¬ 
viction,  that  “  Come  fair,  come  foul,  ’t  will  still  be 
Christmas  Day.”  Descending  from  the  abstract  to 
the  concrete,  he  then  rejieats  the  question  with  a 
difference.  “  What  kind  of  weather  will  the  sailors 
in  the  Channel  have  ?  And  the  troops  in  Abys¬ 
sinia?  And  the  Australian  farmers?”  With  ife 
gard  to  the  latter  he  feels  pretty  confident;  they 
will  have  fine  weather :  — 

t 

”  To  them  that  day 

Shall  dawn  in  glory,  and  solstitial  blaze 
Of  full  Midsummer  sun  ” ; 

though  whether  they  will  regard  the  day  from  a 
religious  or  a  purely  agricultural  point  of  view, 
seems  more  doubtful.  Perhaps,  however,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  squatter,  thoughts  of  a  Chrlstinsi 
Day  at  home 

“  May  soften,  purify,  and  raise  the  soul 
From  selflsh  cares  and  glowing  iust  of  gain. 

And  phautoma  of  this  dream,  which  souk  caii  iife. 

Toward  the  eternal  facts  >  for  here  or  there. 

Summer  or  winter,  ’c  wiil  be  Christmas  Day.” 

A  poem  on  Christmas  Day  would  of  course  be  im¬ 
perfect  without  some  allusion  to  eating.  Mr.  Kingn- 
tey  congratulates  man  upon  his  proud  prc-emlnenee 
in  this  respect 

”  The  pine  eats  up  the  heath,  the  grub  the  pine. 

The  finch  the  grub,  the  hawk  the  siily  finch  j 
And  man  the  mightiest  of  ail  beasts  of  prey 
Kats  what  he  lists.” 

Would  that  this  last  pleasing  fantasy  were  true ! 

In  “  Twilight  Night  ”  Miss  Rossetti  has  given  ui 
an  extremely  charming  little  piece,  which  is  equally 
deserving  of  high  praise  whether  regard  be  had  to 
tbe  unity  of  its  conception  or  to  the  skill  with  which 
she  has  managed  its  half  tones.  Like  many  of  her 
other  poems,  it  exhibits  —  to  make  a  very  violent 
misap^ication  of  the  schoolmen’s  phrase  —  a  certain 
“  grace  of  congruity,”  which  at  once  will  give  an 
obvious  pleasure  to  the  ordinary  reader,  as  it  cefe 
tainly  affords  to  a  critic  the  rare  satisfaction  that 
arises  from  the  contemplation  of  a  work  of  art,  how¬ 
ever  unpretending,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to 
blame.  In  the  following  lines  we  seem  to  detect  a 
delicate  hinting  at  a  favorite  feminine  theory,  that 
though  constancy  is  an  undeniable  attribute  of  the 
female  lover,  its  existence  is  not  quite  such  a  moral 
certainty  in  the  male  breast :  — 

**  If  we  should  meet  ooe  day. 

If  hotk  should  not  Ibrget, 

We  shall  clasp  hands  the  acoastomed  way 
As  when  we  met 
8o  long  ago,  as  I  tememberyet.” 
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l,ast,  but  not  least,  comes  Miss  Ingelow’s  “  Old 
Wife’s  Song,”  a  “  Song  witbin  a  Song,”  which,  by 
a  peculiarity  characteristic  of  most  true  ballad  poe¬ 
try,  is  at  once  to  a  certain  extent  realistic  and  at  the 
same  time  intensely  vague,  placing  us  at  once  with¬ 
out  any  introduction  in  the  midst  of  an  episode,  and 
then  by  a  careful  exclusion  of  details  exciting  the 
imagination  of  tlie  reader  to  supply  a  probable  his¬ 
tory  of  present  and  previous  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances.  A  group  of  women  suffering  from  a  mild 
form  of  the  Heimweh,  ask  their  mother  to  sing  them 
a  song  of  old  times,  introducing  as  they  do  so  a  very 
pictun'sqiie  description  of  their  native  town,  as  seen 
fiom  the  highlands  at  sunrise :  — 


••  Tbon  ibalt  mind  us  so  of  the  times  long  ago 
When  we  walked  on  the  upland  lea, 

WThile  the  old  harbor  light  waxed  faint  in  the  white 
Lung  rajri  abuoUng  out  from  the  sea. 


e  In  the  town  was  no  smoke,  for  none  there  awoke. 
At  our  feet  it  lay  still  as  still  could  be ; 

And  we  saw  far  below  tbe  long  river  flow 
And  tbe  (chuoners  a-warping  out  to  sea. 


eginc  us  now  a  strain  that  shall  make  ns  feel  again 
As  we  frit  in  that  tacred  peace  of  morn, 

When  we  liatl  the  first  view  of  tbe  wet  sparkling  dev, 
In  the  shyness  of  a  day  just  bom.” 


The  old  lady  gives  them  accordingly  a  little  love 
Mog,  full  of  an  undefined  yearning  and  tender 
homely  simplicity.  It  awakens  recollections  at  the 
nsture  of  which  the  reader  is  left  to  guess,  and  be¬ 
fore  it  is  over  the  already  overcharged  feelings  of 
the  listening  women  find  relief  in  tears. 

Upon  the  whole,  possibly  from  their  being  more 
ttcustomeil  to  the  depressing  atmosphere  of  maga- 
tmes,  the  two  poetesses  do  not  show  to  so  great  a 
disadvantage  as  might  have  been  expected  when 
compared  with  their  greater  rivals. 


WOMAN  AGAIN. 


Thk  tone  of  journalism  on  the  subject  of  woman 
bss  recently  become  so  marked  that  we  can  scarce¬ 
ly  help  assigning  a  physiological  cause  to  tbe  phe- 
noAieiion.  A  little  while  ago  it  was  suggested  by  a 
contemporary,  that  there  was  some  occult  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  connection  between  the  sudden  prevalence 
of  murder  in  these  islands  and  the  volcanic  erup¬ 
tions  taking  place  at  the  other  side  of  the  world ; 
and,  doubtless,  the  notion  was  well  received  by 
those  persons  who,  committed  in  theory  to  positive 
idence  as  their  only  belief,  betray  a  lingering  love 
for  religion  by  taking  to  natural  magic.  And  if  one 
can  presume  that  a  West  Indian  hurricane  and  the 
Bardcr  of  a  police-sergeant  werd  the  effect  of  one 
cause,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  imagine  that  the  vol¬ 
canic  turmoil  in  Nicaragua  and  the  late  rampant 
talk  of  London  journalists  about  their  wives  and  sis¬ 
ters  have  been  the  result  of  some  climatic  influence 
which  science  has  yet  failed  to  define.  The  very 
name  of  woman  hsm  become  a  bit  of  red  mg,  at  sight 
of  which  our  intellectual  monitors  bellow  and  lash 
their  tails.  The  exhibition  would  be  more  interest¬ 
ing  if  it  were  less  theatrical.  We  can  no  more  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  liorriblo  depravity  and  shamelessness  of 
modem  women  than  in  the  sincerity  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  talk  about  it  There  is  too  much  s^f-con- 
Mioasness,  and  too  much  literary  trick  in  these 
gravely-preferred  charges ;  the  accusation,  like  the 
old  accusations  of  witchcraft,  does  not  arise  from  the 
gnilt  of  the  accused,  but  from  the  mental  disease  of 
me  accuser. 

Occasionally,  however,  we  meet  with  a  critic  of 
Women,  the  burden  of  whose  complaint  assumes  a 


personal  and  injured  tone.  Such  a  one  has  just 
espoused  the  cause  of  “  the  British  husband  and  fa¬ 
ther”;  and  in  the  Morning  Post  has  uttered  a 
touching  protest  against  the  ills  from  which  he  has 
so  long  suffered.  In  the  first  part  of  the  discourse 
the  British  husband  and  father  turns  up  as  an  ^  In¬ 
quisitive  man  ” ;  and  this  Peeping  Tom,  who  must 
be  a  charming  person  to  ask  to  one’s  dinner-tabic,  is, 
we  are  told,  in  the  habit  of  “beholding  in  the  house 
of  a  casual  acquaintauce  more  of  the  beauties  of  the 
female  relatives  and  connections  of  that  acquaint¬ 
ance  in  five  minutes  than  wa.s  formerly  revealed 
without  a  blush  by  respectable  women  to  a  husband 
of  twenty  years’  standing.”  We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  how  the  inquisitive  man  conducts  himself 
when  he  is  invited  to  the  house  of  an  acquaintance ; 
but  we  should  say  that  his  discoveries  were  likely  to 
procure  him  swift  transfen'cnce  to  the  nearest  police- 
station.  It  is  further  rather  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  at  which  respectable  women  once  began  to 
blush  to  a  husband  of  twenty  years’  standing ;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  tnat  the  whole  affair  — 
the  former  blushing,  the  present  shamelessness,  and 
the  nice  and  nasty  comparison  —  is  one  which  the 
inquisitive  man  has  evolved  from  the  depths  of  his 
Immoral  consciousness.  Of  course,  men  and  wom¬ 
en  differ;  and  there  are  to  be  found  grades  in 
society  in  which  the  imjuisltive  man  might  really 
inform  himself,  as  he  prot<>se3  to  do,  of  the  bcautiea 
of  his  friends’  female  relatives.  Here,  also,  the 
artist  and  anatomist  might  pursue  their  studies ; 
for,  as  our  moralist  observes,  “  if  an  ingenious  in¬ 
quirer  of  artistic  mind,  or  a  young  medical  man 
pursuing  his  studies  in  anatomy,  leaves  his  friend’s 
house  in  time  to  see  a  dance  in  a  burlesque  at  a 
theatre,  he  has  only  to  recall  his  experience  during 
the  early  part  of  the  evening  to  form  a  very  just 
and  accurate  Idea  of  the  whole  female  fi^rc.” 
The  Inquisitive  man  knows  who  are  his  friends  better 
than  does  anyboily  else;  and  it  wouhl  ill  become  us 
to  say  that  these  opportunities  for  gratifying  his  de¬ 
sires  of  vision  arc  not  afforded  him  when  he  pays 
bis  accustomed  visits.  What  we  meekly  protest 
against  Is,  the  assumption  that  everybody’s  friends 
are  as  the  friends  of  the  inquisitive  man  ;  and  what 
we  venture  to  deny  is,  that  in  any  sphere  of  respect¬ 
able  society  there  exists  the  shamelessness  over 
which  the  Inquisitive  man  simultaneously  mourns 
and  gloats. 

T&n  there  is  the  out-of-door  dress  which  women 
at  present  wear.  If  the  ingenious  “  inquirer  of  ar¬ 
tistic  mind  ”  were  honest,  he  would  say  that  the 
existing  costume  Is  the  prettiest  which  has  been 
worn  for  twenty  years.  We  hunted  women  out  of 
crinoline ;  and  now,  when  they  adopt  a  style  of  dress 
which  is  appropriate,  neat,  and  which  may  he  made 
thoroughly  artistic  in  its  effect,  we  must  needs  fall 
to  complaining  of  that,  simply  out  of  habit.  E.x- 
travagances  there  always  are,  such  as  the  egregious 
costume  which  the  writer  in  the  Morning  Post  de¬ 
scribes  ;  but  what  is  the  good  of  singing  a  song  of 
lamentation  over  the  fall  of  the  human  race,  simply 
because  some  idiotic  woman  chooses  to  dress  herself 
like  a  paroquet  or  a  wild  Indian  ?  When  such  a 
costume  becomes  ,  general  in  Hyde  Park,  or  at  the 
opera,  or  in  private  houses,  it  will  be  time  for  our 
social  critics  to  become  a  race  of  howling  dervishes. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  learn  that  tbe  British  hus¬ 
band  and  father,  when  he  takes  his  walks  abroad, 
meets  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  notices,  “  with  an 
uneasy  sense  of  shame,  that  they  go  about  the 
lo< 


streets  bareheaded,  and  that  they  look  generally  so 
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much  like  lunatics  that  he  has  a  sineere  desire  to 
avoid  them,  if  one  of  his  old  friends  happens  to  be 
walking  with  him.”  After  reading  this,  who  can 
doubt  tue  truth  of  Mrs.  Poyser’s  axiom,  —  “  What  a 
man  wants  in  a  wife  mostly  is,  to  make  sure  of  one 
fool  as  11  tell  him  he 's  wise.”  All  we  can  say  in 
reply  is,  that  women  do  not  go  about  bareheaded, 
that  they  do  not  look  more  like  lunatics  than  ever 
they  did,  and  that  the  British  husband  and  father 
who  is  ashamed  to  meet  them  is  a  near  relative  of 
Mrs.  Harris.  “  Let  no  one  imagine,”  continues  the 
shadowy  person,  “  that  because  our  wives  and 
daughters  are  enjoined  to  go  about  only  half 
clothed,  the  scanty  covering  they  are  bidden  to 
wear  will  be  less  expensive  than  if  it  was  of  more 
becoming  proportions.”  We  are  really  sorry  for 
this  sufferer,  whose  wives  and  daughters  actually 
seem  to  be  lunatics  in  that  they  go  about  half 
dressed  ;  and  we  hope  he  will  apply  to  Sir  Richanl 
Mayne  for  help  in  the  preservation  of  public  de¬ 
cency.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  other  men 
whom  one  sees  in  the  streets  are,  to  all  appearances, 
clothed,  and  in  their  right  mind.  Their  husbamls 
and  fathers,  so  far  as  we  know,  do  not  try  to  avoid 
them ;  and  ingenious  artistic  inquirers  are  too  much 
interested  in  noticing  the  harmony  of  color  and 
gracefulness  of  fold  tor  which  mo<lem  costume  is 
remarkable,  to  think  of  filching  a  little  of  that  study 
for  nothing  which  they  can  so  easily  and  cheaply 
obtain  in  the  life-classes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fitzroy  Square. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  no  use  fighting  with  a  stage- 
dummy.  These  lachrj’inose  complaints  about  the 
dress  and  conduct  of  women  have  always  forme<l 
part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  certain  writers,  and  are 
to  be  regarded  as  so  much  stage-business.  Here  and 
there  the  mimetic  muse  seises  upon  some  real 
feature,  —  some  chance  extravagance  of  fashion, — 
for  the  purposes  of  travestie ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
she  raises  her  man  or  woman  of  straw,  and  pretends 
to  weep  over  the  absurdities  of  the  being  she  has 
created.  If  the  dress  at  present  worn  by  fashion¬ 
able  women  were  so  manipulated  at  the  waist  as  to 
allow  the  skirt  to  fall  more  freely  and  naturally,  it 
would  be  the  most  admirably  artistic  costume  of 
recent  times.  We  presuppose,  of  course,  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  that  exaggerated  ornament  adopted  by  the 
young  persons  who  parade  Oxford  Street,  from  whom 
such  critics  as  the  inquisitive  man  seem  to  have 
derived  their  notion  oi  the  prevalent  dress  worn  by 
Englishwomen.  The  new  methods  of  arranging  the 
hair  are  no  less  admirable  ftx>m  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  especially  where  there  exists  the  prevailing 
type  of  English  face,  as  seen  in  young  girls  who  are 
not  too  stout.  The  outoy  against  the  dyeing  of 
hair  is  only  a  part  of  the  insufferable  cant  of  which 
we  speak ;  for  everybody  knows  that  dyeing  hair  is 
not,  and  has  never  bwn,  a  prevailing  custom  in 
English  society.  We  are  glad  to  perceive,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  large^  smooth  chignon,  which  seemed 
to  be  some  monstrous  growth  arising  from  the  back 
of  the  head,  and  which  was  frequently  of  foreign 
manufacture,  is  disappearing ;  and  with  it  we  should 
like  to  send  one  or  two  minor  details  of  ornament 
which  interfere  with  the  effect  of  a  generally  piec¬ 
ing,  appropriate,  and  comfortable  costume.  There 
is  yet  one  other  thing  which  we  should  like  to  de¬ 
spatch,  —  the  insinuations  of  imnoodesty  which  a  bad 
iBgestion  or  a  corrupt  education  has  drawn  from  the 
pen  of  too  many  of  those  ready  writers  who  have 
not  been  ashamed  to  assume  the  character  of  the 
foregoing  inquisitive  man. 


DERVISHES. 

Tiie  dervishes  fill  the  same  plnce  in  the  East  that 
the  monks  did  in  the  West.  They  have  their  coa* 
vents,  or  Tekkiehs,  too,  and  very  numerous  thsis 
must  be,  for  the  author  of  the  tmk  whose  title  « 
given  below  fills  thirteen  pages  with  a  list  of  tliose 
to  be  found  at  Constantinople  alone.  But  the  occa* 
pants  of  the  Tekkieh,  twelve  and  upwards  in  eack, 
form  only  a  small  section  of  the  community,  —  malfi. 
tudes  of  Mussulmans  being  everywhere  affiliated  m 
lay  brothers.  Many  of  these  institutions  are  ricUj 
endowed,  but  their  inmates  fare  none  the  better  for 
it,  since  the  surplus  revenues  are  devoted  to  the  re- 
lief  of  the  poor.  And  their  number  is  perjietuallj 
augmenting,  for  the  dervish  chiefs  have  a  keen  ej« 
to  the  “  spiritual  destitution  ”  especially  of  the  me¬ 
tropolitan  districts,  and,  when  they  con.sider  a  Tek¬ 
kieh  needed  in  any  quarter,  forthwith  they  organize 
the  requisite  staft,  and,  leaving  the  rest  to  Provi¬ 
dence  and  the  exertions  of  these  gentlemen,  trouble 
themselves  no  further  in  the  matter,  feeling  thor¬ 
oughly  assured  of  the  result. 

The  origin  of  the  brotherhood  is  involved  in  ob¬ 
scurity.  Unquestionably  it  has  a  very  respectable 
antiquity,  anil  probably  dates  from  a  period  prior  te 
the  advent  of  the  Prophet ;  but  most  people  will  be 
inclined  to  disagree  with  those  Oriental  writen 
quoted  by  Mr.  Brown,*  who  number  most  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchs,  including  Adam  himself,  among  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Be  the  origin,  however,  what  it  may,  tbs 
present  organization  is  altogether  Mohammedan. 
Concerning  the  peers,  or  founders  of  the  many 
orders  into  which  it  is  divided,  Mr.  Brown  tela 
many  stories  that  strikingly  resemble  the  saintly  le¬ 
gends  of  Christendom,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  Sheikk 
Jebawa,  who  in  his  day  was  accustomed  to  use  live¬ 
ly  puff  adders  as  cords  for  his  fagots,  and  who 
fbunded  the  onler  of  serpent-charmers. 

The  dervish  somehow  or  other  manages  to  make 
the  theology  of  the  Koran  harmonize  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pantheistic  opinions,  —  that  the  outward 
forms  of  religion  are  matters  of  indifference ;  that 
paradise,  hell,  and  the  positive  dogmas  of  religion 
are  allegories ;  that  God  and  n^ure  are  iilenticai, 
that  all  beings  are  emanations  mm  the  Divinity ; 
that  there  is  no  real  difference  between  good  and 
evil ;  that  the  soul  is  confined  as  in  a  cage  in  the 
body,  and  if  through  sin  it  become  incapable  of  sn- 
nihilation  in  the  Deity  by  the  process  calleil  death, 
it  must  undergo  metempsychosis  until  sufficiently 
purified ;  and  t^t  the  great  object  of  the  dervish  ii 
intense  meditation  on  the  Unity,  which  he  calb 
“  Zikr,”  and  which  he  aids  and  cultivates  in  every 
possible  way.  This  meditation  must  be  so  profound 
and  continuous  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd, 
the  meditator  shall  hear  no  disturbing  sound,  and 
that  every  word  sprdeen,  no  matter  by  whom,  shall 
appear  the  echo  of  the  Zikr.  The  dervish  believes 
that  by  incessant  practice  of  this  Zikr  the  soul,  even 
in  this  life,  may  assimilate  itself  with  God  in  power 
as  well  as  in  perfection.  This  state  is  called  “  Kuv- 
veh  i  roohee  batinee,”  which  attained,  the  derviA 
becomes  invested  with  the  most  extraordinary  pow¬ 
ers,  —  prophetic  and  miraculous.  Mr.  Brown  gives 
many  anecdotes  illustrative  of  this  power,  which  oc¬ 
casionally  condescends  to  produce  very  ordinary  re¬ 
sults.  “  In  my  youth,”  writes  a  dervish,  “  I  was  the 
inseparable  companion  of  the  Said  Molana  at  Herat 
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It  bappened  om  daj,  as  we  walked  oat  together, 
that  we  fell  in  with  a  companj  who  were  engaged 
in  a  wreetling  match.  Aa  an  experiment,  we  agreed 
to  aid  with  oar  powers  of  ike  wUl  one  of  the  wreat- 
lers  so  that  he  should  orercome  the  other,  and  after 
doing  so  to  change  onr  design  in  faror  of  the  loser, 
go  we  stopped,  and  turning  towards  the  parties, 
gare  the  fiui  influence  of  our  united  wills  to  one, 
and  immediatelj  he  was  able  to  subdue  hie  oppo¬ 
nent  As  we  chose,  each  in  tnm  conquered  the 
other, —  whichever  we  willed  to  prevail  instantly 
grew  the  stronger,  and  thus  the  power  of  our  wills 
w  clearly  manifes^.” 

On  another  occasion  a  similar  pair  came  upon  a 
■ob  gathered  round  a  prize  fight  “  To  prevent 
aay  of  the  crowd  from  passing  Mtween  and  sepa¬ 
rating  us,”  writes  one,  “  we  joined  our  hands  tc^th- 
er.  One  of  the  combatants  was  a  powerful  fellow, 
while  the  other  was  spare  and  weak,  and  of  course 
the  former  had  it  all  his  own  way.  Seeing  this,  I 
proposed  to  my  companion  to  overthrow  the  stronger 
man  by  the  force  of  our  wills.  He  agreed,  and 
accordingly  we  concentrated  our  powers  upon  the 
weaker  party.  Immediately  a  wonderful  occurrence 
took  place.  The  thin  spare  man  seized  his  giant¬ 
like  opponent  and  threw  him  to  the  ground  with 
surprising  force.  The  crowd  cried  out  with  as¬ 
tonishment  as  he  turned  him  over  on  his  back  and 
held  him  down  with  apparent  ease.  Nor  did  any 
me  present  except  ourselves  know  the  cause.  See¬ 
ing  that  mg  companion,’ s  eyes  tcere  much  affected  hy 
the  effort  which  he  had  made,  I  bade  him  remark 
how  perfectly  successful  we  had  been,  and  adding 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  our  re¬ 
maining  here,  we  walked  away.”  It  is  impossible 
to  contend  with  an  Arif  or  knowing  person  possessed 
of  the  power  of  the  will ;  nor  when  he  is  inclined  to 
mist  is  it  necessary  that  the  individual  should  be  a 
believer.  He  may  even  be  an  infidel,  since  his 
frith  is  not  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the 
willer's  design.  After  relating  several  achieve¬ 
ments  of  a  celebrated  sheikh, — relieving  a  be¬ 
leaguered  city  and*  dispersing  an  enormous  arm^ 
being  among  them, — Mr.  Brown  continues  to  this 
effect:  Many  individuals  who  oppressed  his 
friends  received  punishment  through  the  power  of 
this  sheikh ;  some  even  fell  sick  and  died,  or  were 
only  restor^  to  health  by  openly  declaring  their 
penitence  and  by  imploring  his  intercession  with 
Allah.  His  spirit  even  accompanied  bis  friends  and 
enabled  him  to  commune  witli  them  at  immense 
distances.  His  power  of  affecting  the  health  of 
those  who  injured  himself  or  his  friends  was  greatly 
increased  when  he  was  excited  by  anger,  and  then 
b  whole  frame  would  be  convul^d  and  his  beard 
moved  as  if  by  electricity.  Occasionally  he  exerted 
lus  powers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  individuals 
into  a  sort  of  trance,  which  deprived  them  of 
memory ;  nor  could  they  emerge  from  that  state 
BBtil  he  thought  fit  to  release  them.  AVhenever  the 
details  of  any  cruelty  practised  on  the  innocent 
reached  his  ears,  the  sheikh  would  be  strangely 
affected,  so  much  so  that  none  dared  to  address 
him  until  the  paroxpm  was  over,  and  on  such 
owasions  he  never  failed  to  communicate  spiritually 
mth  the  prince  who  had  commanded  these  cruel¬ 
ties,  nor  to  control  him  to  deal  vengeance  on  the 
really  guilty.  Notwithstanding  all  these  eminent 
powers,  this  great  sheikh  is  reputed  to  have  spent 
h»  last  days  at  Herat  in  extreme  indigence,  much 
•lighted  by  those  who  had  so  greatly  revered  him 
daring  the  vigor  of  his  spirituaT  faculties,  all  fear  of 


^  which  had  died  out,  —  indeed,  it  Is  told  that  these  | 
faculties  declined  with  the  natural  decay  of  his 
ordinary  strength  of  mind  and  body. 

Nor  is  the  power  of  the  will  Limited  to  merely  ! 
earthly  objects.  The  practice  of  the  Zikr  discloees 
the  spirit  world  to  the  devotee,  and  enables  him  to  I 
arrest  and  hold  converse  with  angel  and  jinn,  and 
especially  with  the  Rijal  i  Gbaib,  or  unseen  men, 
concerning  whom  we  can  scarcely  do  better  than 
condense  and  compound  the  varying  descriptions 
with  which  Mr.  Brown  favors  us :  Three  of  this 
band,  called  the  masters  of  destiny,  the  Kntb,  or 
centre,  and  his  two  umeva,  or  faithfnl,  never  leave 
their  poet  on  the  summit  of  the  Caaba.  The  re¬ 
mainder  wander  everywhere  over  the  whole  worid  j 
in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  completing  its 
circuit  In  a  month.  Every  morning  they  return  to 
Mecca,  report  their  {woceedings  to  the  Kutb,  say 
their  prayers,  and  set  out  anew  in  the  direction  laid 
down  for  the  day  on  the  daireh,  or  guiding  circle, 
which  each  of  them  carries,  and  which  is  divided 
into  thirty  parts.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  wand¬ 
erers  includes  everything  human,  nor  can  anything 
be  done  until  they  have  decided  concerning  it  By 
consulting  the  tables  of  the  daireh.  It  is  possible  to 
ascertain  the  direction  in  which  they  are  going  on 
any  particular  day,  and  to  look  to  them  for  help, 
which  is  never  refused  to  the  worthy.  These  Rijal  i 
i  Ghaib,  as  the  dervish  believes,  arc  human  beings, 
still  in  the  body,  who  have  done  indeed  with  com¬ 
mon  life  and  its  duties,  but  over  whose  changeless  ' 
heads  centuries  must  pass  before  the  angel  of  death 
calls  them  to  union  with  Allah,  and  opens  their  [ 
office  to  others,  who  are  rendered  worthy  of  It  by 
the  practice  of  the  Zikr.  Nor  are  the  Rijal  i  Ghaib 
the  only  dervishes  who  have  prolonged  their  lives  in¬ 
definitely  by  this  means ;  there  are  many  others  still 
existing,  and  destined  to  exist  until  the  close  of  time, 
as  the  Iman  Mehdee,  but  chiefly  El  Khizr  the  mys- 
sterious,  the  founder  of  dervishism,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tor  of  the  patriarchs  in  its  mpteries. 

To  become  a  dervish  it  is  necessary  to  be  reg¬ 
ularly  affiliated  to  pass  through  a  long  and  trying 
ordeal.  The  ceremonies  attending  initiation  are 
much  the  same  in  all  orders, —  we  give  a  summary  | 
of  those  practised  by  the  Bektashees.  Having  f 
found  two  sponsors,  themselves  full-blown  dervishes, 
to  introduce  him,  the  aspirant  provides  a  sheep  and 
a  sum  of  money  proportionate  to  his  means,  and 
hastens  to  the  Tekkieh  on  the  night  appointed. 

At  the  door  he  finds  his  sponsors,  who  sacrifice  the 
sheep  on  the  sill.  Putting  the  flesh  aside  for  the 
feast  that  is  to  close  the  ceremony,  they  twist  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wool  into  a  cord,  which  they  throw 
round  the  neck  of  the  novice,  and  retain  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  be  woven  into  that  essential  portion  of 
his  future  costume,  —  the  taibend,  or  belt.  Inside 
the  door  he  finds  three  others,  who,  if  he  intends  to 
the  severer  vows,  inclnding  those  of  celibacy,  strip 
him  altogether,  —  otherwise  only  to  the  waist ;  but 
in  the  latter  case  they  take  care  to  remove  every 
mineral  substance  fhom  about  his  person.  He  is 
now  led  by  the  woollen  cord  into  the  hall,  where  he  j 
finds  the  skeikh  and  twelve  brethren  seated  in  a 
semicircle  in  front  of  the  Maidan  Tash,  —  a  stone 
with  twelve  angles.  His  conductors  place  the  as- 
irant  on  this  stone  with  his  head  bent  humbly,  and  t 
is  arms  crossed  on  his  breast.  In  this  position  he  J 
repeats  certain  prescribed  prayers  after  the  skeikh.  j 
He  is  then  led  down  and  placeid  kneeling  before  the 
latter,  who  grasps  his  hands  and  administers  the  i 
oaths,  —  includli^  one  of  secrecy,  and  thus  his  novi-  j 
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tiate  commences.  This  is  in  every  respect  s  species 
of  penal  servitude,  —  as  irksome  as  fanaticism  can 
make  it  Every  day  a  certain  number  of  tedious 
forms  must  be  observed,  many  annoying  little  tasks 
performed,  and  a  few  prayers  repeated,  from  101  to 
the  very  comfortable  number  of  1,001  times  each,  — 
while,  if  the  unfortunate  murid  omit  but  a  single 
one  of  bis  impositions,  the  novitiiite  must  recom¬ 
mence.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  —  in  most 
cases  1,001  days,  —  he  obtains  the  status  of  a  der¬ 
vish,  and  is  invested  ceremoniously  with  the  cos- 
ttune.  The  chief  articles  of  this  dress  are  the  taj 
or  cap,  the  khirka  or  mantle,  and  the  taibend  or 
belt  In  addition  to  these  the  dervish  wears  ear¬ 
rings  called  mengoosh,  a  stone  attached  to  the  neck, 
teslem  tash,  and  another  in  the  girdle,  pelenk. 
Every  article  is  the  subject  of  many  wonderful  le¬ 
gends,  and  has  a  hundred  diilerent  mystic  significa¬ 
tions,  many  of  which  Mr.  Brown  inflicts  on  us  in  all 
their  tediousness,  but  which  we  shall  neglect,  merely 
remarking  that  the  taj  is  by  far  the  most  iinimrtant 
item,  that  it  is  formed  of  several  pieces  called  terks, 
which  vary  in  number  according  to  the  wearer’s 
order  and  grade,  and  that  it  is  marked  and  in¬ 
scribed  in  all  directions  with  mystic  word  and  sign. 

With  respect  to  their  ceremonies,  we  find  that 
each  order  requires  its  members  to  recite  certain 
prayers  at  fixed  hours,  in  private  as  well  as  in  com¬ 
mon.  Some  of  these  are  not  very  lively  perform¬ 
ances  ;  as,  for  instance,  sitting  stock  still  in  a  circle 
until  the  phrase,  “  La  ilaha  ill’  Allah,”  has  been  re¬ 
peated  1,001  times.  Several  onlers,  however,  in¬ 
dulge  in  practices  a  little  more  exciting,  and  in  each 
of  their  convents  there  is  a  hall  devoted  to  such  ex¬ 
ercises.  This  apartment  is  formed  of  wood,  and  has 
nothing  to  show  in  the  way  of  ornament  That  side 
facing  Mecca  contains  a  niche  with  the  name  of  the 
peer,  and  some  of  the  “  beautiful  names  of  God,”  of 
which  there  arc  ninety-nine  in  all,  inscribed  above 
it  and  a  sheepskin  carpet  for  the  sheikh  s])read  in 
front.  As  the  practices  of  the  liufaees  or  Howlers 
include  those  of  the  other  sects  —  the  Movlevee.®, 
&c.  —  we  give  a  summary  of  them  from  the  several 
different  accounts  with  which  Mr.  Brown  provides 
us.  Each  of  these  exhibitions  is  divided  into  five 
acts,  and  lasts  about  three  hours.  The  first  ac(  com¬ 
prises  the  following  items  in  the  order  we  accord 
them  :  A  hymn  in  honor  of  the  sheikh,  the  obei¬ 
sance  to  the  peer,  —  the  chanting  of  the  Tekbeer  and 
Fatiha,  —  which  are  mere  introductory  matters,  and 
concludes  with  a  vigorous  specimen  of  the  real  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  evening,  consisting  in  an  incessant  yell 
of  “  Allah,”  accompanied  by  some  such  elegant  con¬ 
tortions  as  those  in  which  clown  and  pantaloon  de¬ 
light,  and  lasting  until  the  actors  are  out  of  breath. 
The  second  act  opens  where  the  other  left  off,  with 
sonic  slight  variation  of  the  motions  and  additional 
power  in  the  shrieks.  At  first,  as  during  the  whole 
of  the  opening  act,  the  dervishes  retain  their  scats. 
In  ten  minutes  or  so,  however,  they  rise,  and  with¬ 
out  changing  places  sway  violently  on  one  foot  from 
right  to  left,  and  alternate  the  wild  scream  of  “  Al¬ 
lah  ”  with  the  still  wilder  one  “  Ya  IIoo,”  but  always 
maintaining  admirable  time  and  cadence.  After  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  this  sharp  work,  “  some  of  the 
performers”  —  as  our  very  circumstantial  author 
informs  us  —  “sigh,  others  sob, others  again  perspire 
great  drops,”  and  we  quite  credit  Mr.  Brown  —  of 
course  they  do.  Out  of  breath,  there  is  a  pause, 
but  not  a  long  one,  and  the  third  act  begins.  Now 
the  fun  grows  furious,  the  movements  quicken,  and 
the  yells  redouble,  one  of  the  older  hands  taking  his 


place  in  the  centre  to  reanimate  such  as  flag,  and  to 
stimulate  tdl  to  fiercer  exertions. 

Another  pause,  and  act  four  begins.  It  is  soom- 
thing  like  a  cannibal  dance,  —  the  wildest  scene  of  t 
Feejee  carnival.  Still  retaining  their  semi-circulsr 
arrangement,  the  dervishes  jam  their  shoulders  to. 
gether,  and  sweep  round  and  round  the  hall  in  oa(. 
rageous  hornpipe,  diversified  witli  a  violent  dask  of 
highland  fling,  and  accompanied  by  a  perfect  ha^ 
ricane  of  yells.  The  scene  is  beyond  inea.sure  ex¬ 
citing.  Even  the  sheikh,  hitherto  silent  and  iia. 
passive,  catches  the  contagion,  and,  joining  the  circle, 
emulates  the  maddest  of  his  disciples.  Towards  the 
close  of  this  act  some  of  the  older  dervishes  ijuit  the 
ranks  and  take  down  certain  awkward-looking  iroa 
tools  which  hang,  along  with  a  number  of  cutliuM^ 
round  the  walls.  These  are  heated  to  a  white  glov 
and  presented  to  the  sheikh.  The  whole  of  the  de^ 
vishes,  mad  as  March  hares,  cluster  round  him,hiBt. 
ling  each  other  for  the  nearest  place,  'fhe  sheikh 
prays  over  the  irons,  invokes  the  peer  of  the  order, 
and,  breathing  on  each,  hands  them  to  the  dervishes, 
wlio  struggle  and  fight  fur  the  glowing  bars  as  iftbej 
were  .so  many  sceptres.  In  an  instant  a  disorderly 
mass,  leaping,  whirling,  yelling,  and  wielding  their 
weapons  in  all  directions,  astonishes  the  hull.  Thej 
hug  the  hot  irons,  “  gloat  upon  them  tenderly,  Ihi 
them,  bite  them,  hold  them  between  their  teeth,  and 
end  by  cooling  them  in  their  moutlis.”  Those  who 
are  unable  to.  secure  iron  lay  hold  of  the  cutliiMi 
and  thrust  them  furiously  into  their  sides,  anus,  and 
legs,  'riie  sheikh  walks  round,  surveys  the  dervishet 
one  by  one,  breathes  upon  their  wounds,  rubs  then 
with  saliva,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  not 
even  a  scar  Is  to  be  seen ;  a  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  which 
proves  satisfactorily  enough  that  the  Iluf'aecs  exer 
else  their  madness  with  very  considerable  method. 

But  the  dervishes  are  not  mere  extravagant  fa¬ 
natics.  Some  of  them  display  a  liberality  of  senti¬ 
ment  that  is  not  always  found  in  “  arifs  ”  of  purer 
opinion.  Many  of  their  sayings  and  much  of  their 
writings  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  calmest  phi-  . 
losophy.  And  dangerous  as  their  paiitheLstic  iiotioif  I 
certainly  are,  their  precepts  arc  pregnant  with  the  ' 
most  elevated  morality.  Tru^  there  are  only  too 
many  unprincipled  vagabonds  who  call  theuisolvei 
dervishes,  and  whose  freaks,  vices,  and  ignorance 
draw  down  ridicule  and  contempt  on  the  whole 
system.  But  there  is  no  institution  of  any  antiquity 
in  existence  of  which  something  similar  may  not  be 
said.  These  aside,  dervishism  is  far  from  beiiij;* 
mixture  of  unmitigated  lolly  and  gross  deception, 
nor  is  the  dervish  always  a  dolt  or  a  cheat,  by  <uij 
means.  'The  various  orders  can  boast  of  many  Si. 
Bernanls  among  their  founders ;  and  at  tliis  very 
hour  as  much  purity,  intellect,  and  benevolence  mxy 
be  found  within  the  Tekkieh  as  ever  the  convent 
could  boast  of. 

THE  HURRICANE,  THE  TYPHOON,  AND 
THE  TORNADO. 

nr  riioFEssoB  d.  t.  anstkd. 

Ix  that  beautiful  and  picturesqiio  group  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands  called  the  \Nrgin  Islands,  of 
which  St.  Thomas  and  Tortola  are  the  largest  and 
most  inhabited,  on  the  29th  October  last,  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  weather  was  fine  and 
the  sky  clear  as  usual,  and  the  barometer  stood  at 
thirty  inches.  The  harbor  of  St.  Thomas  was  fuD 
of  shipping,  and  in  various  sheltered  spots  between^ 
the  harbor  and  the  adjacent  islands  the  steamers  ot 


the  hurricane,  the  typhoon,  and  the  tornado. 
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(jie  West  Indian  Mail  Steam  Ship  Company  were 
collecting,  to  exchange  cargoes  and  passengers.  No 
one  at  that  hour  seems  to  have  foreseen  mischief, 
hot  a  storm  was  then  approaching  that  in  a  very 
ihort  space  shonld  bring  destruction  on  everything 
exposeii  to  it.  Within  naif  an  hour  the  barometer 
had  fallen  seven  tenths  of  an  inch,  and  the  hurri¬ 
cane  commenced.  It  advanced  rapidly,  the  wind 
chani'ing  as  the  storm  neared.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
that  the  storm  would  he  unimportant,  but  towards 
noon  the  whole  of  the  district  near  the  town  and  to 
the  east  w<is  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  great  toi^ 
nadocs  that  occasionally  desolate  the  West  Indies. 
At  half  past  twelve  there  was  a  cessation  of  wind, 
but  tlie  barometer  showed  a  pressure  of  little  more 
than  twenty-eight  inches.  The  sky  was  then  black 
and  the  darkness  so  thick  that  nothing  could  be 
wen  either  of  cloud  or  sky.  Deluges  of  rain  fell, 
kvlstuncs  consisting  of  angular  fragments  of  iee  fell 
on  the  earth,  earthquake  shocks  were  felt,  huge  sea- 
waves  swept  over  the  earth,  and  none  either  at  sea 
or  on  shore  was  safe  from  the  terrible  force  of  this 
great  storm  of  wind.  At  this  time  the  central  axis 
of  the  storm  passed  over  the  town.  By  five,  p.  m., 
the  storm  having  lasted  eight  hours,  all  was  over ; 
every  ship  was  wrecked,  every  building  destroyed, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  population  ruined.  Up¬ 
wards  of  a  liundred  lives  were  also  sacrificed.  Such 
was  the  real  meaning  of  the  few  terrible  words 
dashed  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  telegraph  a  few 
days  alter  the  occurrence.  The  details  came  later. 
A^r  a  few  days  the  storm  was  followed  by  further 
and  more  serious  earthquake  shocks,  and  all  the  ad¬ 
jacent  islands,  especially  Tortola,  appear  to  have 
suffered  seriously.  Three  weeks  later  a  severe 
earthquake  shook  the  island,  destroying  much  that 
had  bwn  spared  by  the  storm. 

About  thirty  years  before,  on  the  2d  August,  18.'17, 
a  very  similar  storm  travellecl  over  almost  exactly  the 
same  path,  and  wsm  accompanied  by  similar  phe¬ 
nomena.  Then  also  there  was  a  fearful  wind  felt, 
torrents  of  rain  fell,  hailstones  consisting  of  angular 
fragments  of  ice  were  picked  up  by  the  terrified  in¬ 
habitants,  and  earthquake  shocks  then  also  assisted 
in  tlie  destruction.  Tlie  great  sea-wave  came  up 
over  the  land  and  carried  back  with  it  to  the  deep 
the  evidences  of  the  mischief  done ;  and  the  de¬ 
struction  caused  by  the  stonn  on  the  shipping  in  the 
harbor  and  in  the  seas  around,  as  well  as  on  all  the 
buildings  on  the  shore,  by  the  wind,  the  wave,  and 
the  earthquake,  was  of  the  same  nature,  only  car¬ 
ried  to  a  still  greater  extent  Many  other  severe 
storms  have  happened  since,  and  many  are  recorded 
that  happened  before.  They  were  not  dissimilar; 
but  it  does  not  often  happen  that  such  a  complete 
and  perfect  parallel  can  be  traced  as  is  obtained  by 
a  comparison  of  the  log  of  H.  M.  S.  Spey,  a  packet- 
ship  that  visited  St  '^omas  a  few  days  after  the 
hnrrieane  of  1837,  with  that  recorded  of  the  recent 
event.  We  quote  the  account  from  the  admirable 
and  well-known  work  by  Sir  William  Reid  “  On  the 
Law  of  Storms.”  It  should  be  mentionecl  that  the 
year  1837  was  remarkable  for  two  severe  hurricanes 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  several  other  great  storms. 
On  same  year  it  is  recorded  that  many  severe  earth¬ 
quakes  were  felt  in  Mexico  and  several  islands  in 
the  West  Indies.  It  may  be  observed,  as  a  further 
coincidence,  that  the  hurricane  of  the  2d  August 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the  open  sea  to  the  east 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  not  on  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  coast.  This  was  the  ctme  also  witli  the  late 
hurricane  of  the  29th  October. 


August  6,  1837,  A.  M.  —  Arrived  at  Tortola.  Here 
the  hurricane  (of  the  2d  Aug.)  has  destroyed  the  town 
and  several  plantations. 

p.  M.  —  Came  to  an  anchor  in  St.  Thomas’s  harbor. 
Here  the  hurricane  appeared  to  have  concentrated  all  its 
power,  force,  and  fury,  for  the  harbor  and  town  were  a 
scene  that  baffles  all  description.  Thirty-six  ships  and 
vessels  totally  wrecked  all  ronnd  the  harbor,  among 
which  about  a  dozen  had  snnk  or  capsized  at  their  an¬ 
chors  ;  some  rmle  it  out  by  cutting  away  their  masts, 
and  upwards  of  a  hundred  seamen  drowned.  The  har¬ 
bor  is  so  choked  op  with  wreck  and  sunken  vessels  that 
it  is  difflenit  to  pick  out  a  berth  for  a  ship  to  anchor. 
The  destructive  powers  of  this  hurricane  will  never  be 
forgotten.  Some  houses  were  turned  regularly  bottom 
up.  One  large  well-built  house  was  carried  by  the  force 
of  the  wind  ftom  off  its  foundation,  and  now  stands  up¬ 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  The  fort  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  harbor  is  levelled  with  the  foundation,  and 
the  24-poundcrs  thrown  down ;  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
battered  to  pieces  by  cannon-shot.  In  the  midst  of  the 
hurricane  shocks  of  carth<iaake  were  felt,  and  to  complete 
this  awfid  visitation  a  tire  broke  out  in  some  stores. 
Heavy  tiles  were  flying  about  from  the  tops  of  the 
shaking  and  trembling  houses,  killing  and  wounding 
many  persons.  One  flne  American  ship,  500  tons,  was 
driven  on  shore  near  the  citadel,  and  in  an  hour  nothing 
could  be  seen  of  her  but  a  few  timbers.  Several  fine 
merchant  ships  and  brigs  arc  at  anchor,  dismasted,  with 
cargoes,  and  not  a  spir  or  rope  for  standing  rigging  to 
be  had  in  the  island.  No  place  hitherto  has  suffered  so 
much  from  a  hurricane  in  all  the  West  Indies  as  St. 
Thomas. 

Terrible  and  fatal  as  were  the  great  storms  of 
1837,  whose  results  we  arc  still  lamenting,  they  are 
by  no  means  the  only,  nor  are  they  the  worst,  cases 
recorded  of  destructive  hurricanes  in  tlie  AVest  In¬ 
dian  Seas.  The  great  hurricane  of  1780,  which 
took  place  on  the  10th  October,  was  much  more 
destructive  and  very  far  more  fatal  to  human  lift 
than  either  of  these,  or  even  than  both  put  together. 
On  that  occasion,  at  Santa  Lucia,  Admiral  Rodney 
speaks  of  6,000  persons  having  perished,  while  at 
St.  Eustatia  between  4,000  and  5,000,  and  at  Mar¬ 
tinique  nearly  10,000  fell  victims  to  the  storm.  At 
Barhadoes  the  loss  of  life  exceeded  3,000,  and  in 
several  of  the  other  islands  the  result  was  disas- 
trouSj  though  in  a  less  degree.*  The  amount  of  ship¬ 
ping*  destroyed  was  never  accurately  known,  but 
among  the  losses  may  be  mentioned  a  French  con¬ 
voy  with  5,000  troops  on  board,  which  disappeared 
altogether  during  the  storm.  Part  of  the  mischief 
seems  to  have  been  done  by  an  earthquake,  and  a 
large  part  by  great  sea-waves,  which  washed  over 
the  land,  carrying  everything  away.  At  St.  Pierre, 
in  Alartiniiiue,  a  great  sea-wave  which  rose  twenty 
feet  did  more  damage  thaft  the  wind-storm  itself. 

All  these  and  many  other  terrible  storms,  occur¬ 
ring  between  the  months  of  July  and  November, 
have  been  especially  destructive  in  and  near  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  among  the  group  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands  which  shuts  off  that  sea  from  the  At¬ 
lantic.  They  have  many  points  in  common  and  be¬ 
long  to  a  class  of  storms  happily  rare  in  our  climate, 
though  freipient  in  tropical  seas,  both  in  the  east  and 
west.  Their  course  in  the  Atlantic  is  well  known. 
They  take  their  start  generally  ftom  the  islands 
nearest  the  northeastern  comer  of  South  America, 
and  travel  in  a  tolerably  regular  and  almost  para¬ 
bolic  curve,  first  to  the  N.  AV.,  then  past  the  coast 
of  Florida  towards  the  north,  and  afterwards  bear¬ 
ing  more  to  the  east,  parallel  to  the  North  American 

*  It  most  b«  remembered  that  at  thia  time  the  Weat  IndiOB  la- 
landa  were  much  more  denaelj  peopled  thaa  thap  ate  now. 
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coMt,  emerge  agaiir  on  the  Atlantic  near  the  banks 
of  Newfoundla^  Hiey  travel  at  times  varying 
from  two  to  seven  hundrra  miles  per  day  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  sometimes  exceeding  4,000  miles.  They  have 
a  limited  breadth,  mneraliv  from  one  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  and  within  the  limits  of  their  path  they 
move  with  so  much  system  and  regularity  that  with 
a  few  data  we  may  almost  tell  by  calculation  the 
exact  details  of  their  course.  Their  courses  have 
been  fi^uently  and  accurately  laid  down  on  charts. 

All  thm  storms  are  of  the  nature  of  whirlwinds, 
and  the  direction  and  rate  of  motion  of  the  wind 
in  the  hurricane  is  very  different  from  the  direction 
and  rate  of  motion  of  the  whole  hurricane.  Tims, 
within  a  very  short  time,  and  in  the  same  spot,  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  storm,  the  wind  is  described  to  have 
blown  from  various  points  of  the  compass ;  and 
while  the  whole  storm  was  moving  at  the  rate  of 
ten  or  twenty  miles  per  hour,  the  wind  within  the 
storm  was  blowing  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles 
an  hour.  Almost  every  one  must  have  noticed,  on 
a  snmmcr  day,  a  cloud  of  dust  raised  from  the  earth, 
whirling  round  leaves  and  twigs  with  great  violence, 
and  advancing  with  comparative  slowness  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  direction.  The  same,  on  a  vastly  larger  scale, 
is  the  case  with  these  terrible  hurricanes.  Tliey 
twist  round  with  fearful  rapidity,  on  a  central  axis 
where  there  b  generally  a  calm,  the  belt  of  storm 
moving  steadily  at  the  same  time  along  the  surface. 
Waterspouts  at  sea,  and  sandstorms  in  the  deserts 
of  Africa,  are  similar  phenomena. 

Originated  chiefly  because  of  the  excessive  heat¬ 
ing  01  the  earth  in  some  special  localities  near  the 
equator,  and  set  in  motion  by  opposite  currents  of 
air  rushing  in  to  fill  the  partial  vacuum  thus  formed, 
it  b  not  extraordinary  that  the  central  part  of  a 
whirlwind  should  be  comparatively  calm,  and  be 
aftiompanied  by  electrical  phenomena;  nor  need 
we  be  surprised  at  the  mechanical  force  exerted 
where  the  wind  b  once  set  in  motion.  It  is  recorded 
that  even  small  whirlwinds  lift  not  only  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  dust,  but  carry  even  fish  into  the  air.  The 
partial  vacuum  in  the  central  part,  where  the  press¬ 
ure  b  reduced  from  100  to  150  pounds  on  each 
square  foot  of  surface,  acts  in  the  most  erxtraordi- 
nary  manner  on  buildings,  not  unfreqnently  forcing 
the  windows  and  roof  outwards,  instead  of  blowing 
them  into  the  building,  and  sometimes  lifting  a 
whole  house  from  the  foundatiofi.  The  mere  force 
of  the  wind  moving  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  In 
a  spiral  and  with  a  complicated  motion  (one  mo¬ 
tion  round  the  axis,  the  other  in  a  curved  line  in 
the  main  course  of  the  storm),  u  sufficient  to  explain 
most  of  the  wonderful  things  recorded  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena.  Some  that  verge  on  the  impossible  may, 
perhaps,  owe  a  little  to  the  fears  and  lively  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  describer. 

The  class  of  storms  to  which  these  great  tropical 
hurricanes  belong  b  now  gp;nerally  called  cyclonic, 
from  their  moving  round  an  axis  in  a  circle,  or 
rather  spiral.  Though  producing  their  most  strik¬ 
ing  effects  in  the  tropics,  and  best  known  in  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  they  are  not  limited  to  such  lati¬ 
tudes;  occasionally  crossing  the  Atlantic  into  the 
temperate  zones,  and  sometimes  originating  appar¬ 
ently  near  our  own  shores.  The  great  storm  of 
1859,  which,  among  other  fatal  accidents,  was  the 
cause  of  the  wreck  of  the  Royal  Charter  ofl'  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey,  and  strewed  our  shores  with 
wrecks,  will  long  be  remembered.  This  storm  fol¬ 
lowed  a  distinct  path  through  England,  and  In  all 
respects  resembled  the  hurricane  of  which  we  have 


just  heard.  It  was  less  disastrous,  becanse  m  we 
leave  the  tropics  there  are  fewer  of  the  causes  st 
work  that  give  intensity  to  atmospheric  dlstorb- 
ances;  but  the  course  of  the  hurricane  was  similar 
and,  though  not  accompanied  by  earthquake  sbockil 
there  was  an  amount  of  derangement  of  niagnetie 
equilibrium  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  eaith, 
which  proved  clearly  that  the  phenomena  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  not  merely  violent  local  winds,  but  Ure 
some  peculiar  characteristics,  and  are  the  outward 
indications  of  something  going  on  in  the  Interior  of 
the  earth.  There  b  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
may  even  be  connected  with  changes  and  occB^ 
rences  in  open  space,  or  in  the  sun  itself,  tlie  centrt 
of  our  system. 

It  was  in  the  China  Seas  and  in  the  Bay  of  Ben¬ 
gal  that  storms  of  this  kind  were  first  distinguished 
from  ordinary  tempests  ;  and  it  was  more  especially 
the  study  of  the  storms  of  the  Coromandel  eoHt 
that  enabled  Colonel  James  Capper  to  point  out 
(in  1801)  that  they  were  invariably  whirlwinds  or 
circular  storms,  while  to  Mr.  Kedfield,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  we  owe  the  determination  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  merely  circular  or  confined  to 
one  spot,  but  spiral,  having  a  path  on  the  earth  as 
well  as  a  revolution  round  an  axb. 

The  East  Indian  hurricanes,  of  which  we  hsTS 
unfortunately  had  a  terrible  example  in  the  cycloos 
of  the  Ist  November  last,  have  been  as  froqui-nt,  as 
fatal,  and  as  dbtinctly  traced  as  the  West  Indhm 
tornadoes.  As  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  thers 
seems  to  be  a  singular  resemblance  bc^tween  recent 
and  former  storms.  Thus,  on  the  Slst  October, 
1831,  there  was  a  hurricane  in  the  Ganges,  on 
which  oc'caslon  150  mites  of  country  were  flooded, 
and  300  villages  with  10,000  persons  destroyed. 
After  36  years  the  storm  recurs  ^most  on  the  same 
day.  But  these  storms  are  very  frequent,  for  in 
the  very  next  year  (1832)  there  was  another  great 
hurricane,  on  the  7th  October,  and  six  niontk 
afterwards  a  third,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogley, 
when  the  barometer  fell  2^  inches,  or  one  twelfth 
of  tlie  whole  atmospheric  pr^ure.  In  all  these  cases 
the  nature  of  the  storm,  the  existence  of  a  spinl 
movement,  and  the  limits  of  a  path  were  made  out. 
Storm-waves  advancing  up  the  great  rivers  occurred 
on  all  these  occasions,  and  are  especially  liable  to 
do  serious  mischief.  In  the  instance  recently  re¬ 
corded  in  the  present  year,  it  appears  that  30,(KI0 
native  huts  were  destroyed,  a  thousand  lives  lest, 
and  600  native  boats  destroyed.  The  constant  and 
sudden  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  afla 
occasional  lulls,  the  limit  of  duration  of  the  storm  ia 
any  one  spot,  and  the  fact  that  the  total  diameter 
of  the  storm  b  rarely  more  than  from  one  to  two 
hundred  miles,  clearly  place  this  hurricane  in  the 
class  of  storms  wu  have  been  describing. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  while  on  the 
whole  such  storms  take  place  at  distant  parts  of  the 
world  at  similar  seasons,  and  may  be  even  almost 
contemporaneous,  they  have  no  direct  relation  irith 
each  other.  Thus,  the  path  of  the  late  W est  Indian 
storm,  commencing  on  the  28th  or  29th  of  (X-tober 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  running  eastward  and  north¬ 
ward,  could  have  no  immediate  reference  to  the 
storm  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  that  commenced  on  the 
Ist  November  and  travelled  northward.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  al>oat 
that  season,  and  for  some  time  both  before  and  afla, 
there  has  been  unueual  atmospheric  dbturbance  m 
the  Atlantic  and  also  in  the  Indian  Seas.  Thus  the 
problem  to  be  solved  in  reference  to  the  cause  of 
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lense  interruptions  to  the  established  order  of  thinm, 
and  they  involve  no  special  interference  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  In  the  sense  in  which 
all  natural  events,  such  as  the  daily  rising  and  set¬ 
ting  of  the  sun,  the  annual  course  of  the  seasons,  or 
I  the  monthly  phases  of  the  moon,  are  providential, 
and  illustrate  the  design  and  intelligence  of  a  Crea¬ 
tive  Power ;  so  must  the  hurricane,  in  its  wildest 
and  most  frightful  horrors,  be  regarded  no  doubt  as 
indicating  the  finger  of  God.  But  it  is  so  in  no 
Other  sense.  It  is  not  a  special  visitation,  in  the 
lense  of  involving  a  special  exercise  of  Divine  will ; 
for  it  is  one  of  the  modes  by  which  er|uilibrium  is  re- 
itored  upon  the  earth’s  surface,  and  is  the  result  of 
a  very  simple  modification  of  force  essentially  bc- 
{  lon^png  to  the  established  order  of  creation. 

Isince  the  earth  has  existed  there  have  been  such 
I  storms  ;  since  the  land  existed  in  its  present  position 
they  h.avc  taken  their  present  course  ;  and  as  these 
1  events  long  preceded  the  advent  of  the  human  race, 
it  follows  Uiat  they  are  neither  sent  to  clear  the  air 
of  cholera,  to  sweep  away  wicked  men  from  the 
earth,  nor  to  act  as  warnings  to  the  indifferent  and 
careless  among  the  survivors.  The  human  suffer- 
I  ings  and  losses  that  arise  from  them  may  indeed  be 
foreseen,  and  if  descried  may  be  prevented.  Every 
one  interested  in  navigation  knows  well  that  the 
West  Indian  Islands  have  always  been  subjected  to 
hurricanes ;  that  the  island  and  haroor  of  Thom¬ 
as,  known  to  be  unheadthy  at  certain  seasons,  lie  in 
the  direct  path  of  the  tornadoes,  —  few  years  pass- 
I  isg  without  some  injury  from  them.  But  the  station 
I  possesses  certain  conveniences  which  it  is  to  be  pre- 
soinud  counterbalance  this  risk. 

I  It  seems  as  unreasonable  to  complain  and  be 
astonished,  when  a  serious  accident  from  storm  oc¬ 
curs  in  such  a  spot,  as  it  is  for  the  capitalist  who  in¬ 
vests  in  a  speculative  security  at  a  high  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  to  feet  aggrieved  when  his  security  is  found  to 
be  somewhat  unsound.  The  speculator  must  be 
presumed  in  each  case  to  have  estimated  the  risk, 
and  acted  accordingly.  We  venture  to  offer  these 
remarks,  not  to  check  the  liberality  of  those  who, 
after  a  disaster  of  this  or  any  other  kind,  do  their 
,  utmost  to  sympathize  with  and  help  innocent  suffer¬ 
ers,  but  simply  to  show  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
The  hurricane  that  swept  over  the  harbor  of  St. 
Thomas  and  the  adjacent  island  of  Tortola  was  not 
in  any  sense  an  extraordinary  phenomenon.  It  was 
one  of  a  class  foreknown,  foreseen,  and  certain  to 
happen  at  one  time  or  other.  The  risk  might  have 
bera  calculated  in  any  required  terms ;  and  as  far 
as  the  West  India  Mail  Steamboat  Company  were 
concerned,  it  appears  that  their  insurance  fund  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  loss  in  ships  and  money.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  although  we  may  insure  human  life  for  the 
benefit  of  the  survivors,  we  cannot  replace  the  life 
sacrificed,  —  and  life  being  lost,  money  cannot  pay 
for  it  Thus  there  is  a  sad  and  painful  feature  in 
these  events,  admitting  of  no  comfort ;  and  naturally 
enough  the  human  part  of  the  question  is  so  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  eye  of  human  beings  that  they  are  apt 
to  forget  or  ignore  the  greater  cosmical  question 
which  IS  also  involved. 


OBSTACLES.  > 

Mankind  is  never  less  reasonable  than  on  the 
subject  of  obstacles,  whether  they  stimulate  our  de¬ 
sires  or  cl(^  our  activities.  Some  people  have  a 
scent  for  them  amounting  to  an  instinct.  Nothing 
can  be  proposed,  however  simple,  easy,  and  obvious, 


OBSTACLES. 


but  they  start  a  plausible  difficulty ;  and  the  man 
accustomed  to  dwell  on  obstacles  never  gets  beyond 
them.  Every  obstacle  has  one  quality  in  common 
—  that,  once  realized,  though  no  bigger  than  a 
straw,  it  concentrates  the  critical  faculties  upon  it¬ 
self.  Till  the  obstacle  is  overcome,  judgment  and 
conscience  feel  themselves  absolved  from  consider¬ 
ing  the  ultimate  question ;  indeed  the  obstacle  fills 
the  whole  vision,  and  allows  nothing  else  to  be  seen. 
It  is  not  that  the  mind  designedly  renounces  action ; 
it  only  assumes  action  to  oe  impossible  so  long  as 
the  obstacle  holds  possession  of  the  field,  which, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  is  very  apt  to  do. 
Some  go  beyond  this,  and  regard  every  obstacle,  as 
such,  to  be  final  and  without  appeal,  —  simply  an 
award  of  fate.  An  old  and  resident  clerical  fellow 
once  related  how,  soon  after  his  ordination,  he  had, 
upon  a  certain  occasion,  officiated  at  a  village 
church,  and  had  been  alarmed  by  a  passing  sense  of 
faintness  while  reading  the  Second  Lesson. 

This  experience  was  told  with  such  gravity  that 
bis  hearer  felt  it  necessary  to  inquire  if  the  sensa¬ 
tion  had  ever  returned  on  a  like  occasion.  “  Oh  I  ” 
was  the  reply,  not  without  an  expression  of  surprise 
in  the  tone,  “  I  never  tried  it  again.”  The  dread  of  a 
recurring  qualm  had  acted  through  a  long  and  blame¬ 
less  life  as  an  invincible  obstacle  against  all  further 
ministrations.  In  the  same  way  the  loss  of  a  tool  is 
seen  only  in  the  one  light  of  an  obstacle  so  enor¬ 
mous  that  invention  is  paralyzed.  One  who  found 
insurmountable  straws  in  every  walk  of  life  came 
down  to  breakfast  bearing  traces  of  a  sleepless  night 
of  pain.  “  What  a  pity  you  had  not  your  specific 
by  you,”  was  the  sympathizing  comment.  “  I  had,” 
he  answers,  “  but  I  had  no  scissors  to  cut  the  cotton 
wool.”  The  want  of  the  accustomed  instrument 
had  so  engrossed  the  faculties  that  they  could  not 
stretch  over  the  impediment  to  consider  that  fingen 
could  for  once  answer  the  same  purpose. 

In  very  different  natures  we  see  the  same  suprem¬ 
acy  of  an  obstacle  over  reason  and  judgment ;  not 
so  much  smothering  suggestion  as  staving  off  criti¬ 
cism.  A  girl  excites  tte  wonder  of  her  friends  by 
encouraging  the  addresses  of  a  young  fellow  whom 
her  fiither  “  won’t  hear  of.”  So  long  as  the  paternal 
face  is  resolutely  set  against  her  lover,  she  oelieves 
herself  to  be  violently  in  love,  and  behaves  accord¬ 
ingly.  In  fact,  all  her  faculties  are  fixed  upon  the 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  fancy ;  she  looks  at  noth¬ 
ing  beyond.  Taste  and  perception  are  held  in 
al^yance.  Without  her  knowing  it,  all  this  part  of 
the  affair  is  postponed.  Moved  by  her  obstinate 
constancy,  the  father’s  opposition  wears  out,  and 
yields  as  such  opposition  generally  does.  He  lets 
his  daughter  have  her  way.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
she  is  free  to  see  the  object  of  her  choice  with  the 
eyes  of  her  understanding.  Hitherto  she  has  been 
engrossed  by  an  irritating  obstacle,  with  a  lover 
glittering  in  becoming  indistinctness  on  the  other 
side.  An  instant  revulsion  of  feeling  ensues.  Hav¬ 
ing  nothing  to  circumvent,  the  tardy  judgment 
awakes  to  an  angry  sense  of  having  been  taken  in, 
and  the  object  of  recent  infatuation  is  discarded  al¬ 
most  as  an  impostor.  In  fact,  an  obstacle  which 
stirs  the  temper  into  action  is  at  the  bottom  of  a 
good  many  infatuations.  Everybody  has  experi¬ 
enced  the  sway  of  the  smallest  obstacle  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  delaying  a  necessary  effort  of  thought 
against  the  grain.  There  is  nothing  the  mind  re¬ 
sists  so  pertinaciously  as  fixing  itself  a  second  time 
on  some  question  which  it  has  gone  through  once 
and  hoped  to  have  settled.  Hie  merest  outline  and 
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preliminaries  of  thooeht  it  woald  not  willingly  go 
through  twice  where  uie  topic  is  uncongenial. 

Thus  a  rough  draft  of  a  letter  on  troublesome  but 
important  business  has  been  written  and  mislaid ; 
one  minute’s  concentration  of  the  faculties  would 
make  good  the  loss,  but  how  many  men  will  allow 
the  fact  that  it  has  all  been  gone  through  once  to 
act  as  a  sop  to  the  conscience  and  justify  indefinite 
and  mischievous  delay.  Half  the  procrastination 
that  clogs  the  wheels  o(  life  is  due  to  a  helpless  sub¬ 
mission  to  small  hindrances,  and  a  futile  expectation 
that  something  unforeseen  will  clear  them  off. 
Dreat  efforts  are  constantly  neutralized  and  wasted 
in  this  way,  by  a  moment’s  carelessness,  which  half 
an  hour  might  remedy.  Again,  we  are  constantly 
struck  by  the  influence  of  small  obstacles  upon 
social  intercourse.  It  is  wonderful  sometimes  to 
note  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  that  keep  neigh¬ 
borhoods  dull  and  unsocial,  —  difficulties  too  minute 
and  various  to  specify,  but  familiar,  in  some  form 
to  us  alL  The  strange  things  that  are  allowed  to 
“  stand  in  the  way  ”  of  profit  and  pleasure  and 
kindness  amount  acquaintance,  and  things  to  make 
us  moralize.  \Ve  are  not  speaking  here  of  the 
affected  obstacles  assumed  for  convenience,  —  the 
white  lies  of  civility ;  but  of  cases  where  the  mind 
acts  in  good  faith,  but  under  the  growing  laziness 
of  habit  and  subservience  to  mere  straws  of  hin¬ 
drances. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  important 
than  to  know  an  insurmountable  obstacle  when  you 
see  it.  Lord  I^tton  tells  of  a  Spanish  scholar  “  of 
austere  morals,’’  who  murdered  and  robbed  a  travel¬ 
ler  of  hie  money  in  order  to  purchase  certain  works 
of  the  Fathers  that  were  required  to  solve  a  question 
of  casuistry  upon  which  he  was  engaged ;  and  of  an 
antiquary  esteemed  for  his  amialue  and  gentle 
qualities,  who  disposed  of  his  most  intimate  friend 
after  the  same  manner,  as  the  only  means  of  pos- 
sesfung  himself  of  a  medal  without  which  his  own 
collection  was  imperfect.  These  are  Extreme,  and 
as  it  were  heroic,  results  of  a  not  uncommon  ten¬ 
dency  of  minds  supremely  engrossed  by  some  pur¬ 
suit  or  passion.  The  plea  of  “I  could  not  help  it,” 
with  impulsive  people,  overrides  alike  small  and 
great  moral  obstacle  which  interfere  with  a  favorite 
otyect.  'They  recall,  too,  the  persistency  with  which 
certain  philanthropists  overcome  every  scruple  of 
delicacy  and  consideration  in  their  attacks  on  their 
neighbor’s  purse.  Speculators  constantly  suffer 
from  this  want  of  reewnizing  a  real  obstacle,  and 
come  to  grief  or  failure  from  the  same  cause,  whether 
the  theorist  is  of  those 
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or  of  the  more  selfish  class  of  dreamers,  “who  in 
their  own  favor  resolve  everything  that  is  possible 
into  what  is  probable,  and  then  reckon  on  that 
probability  as  on  what  must  certainly  happen.” 

Clumsiness  constantly  shows  itself  in  blindness  to 
insurmountable  obstacles;  such  as  the  want  of 
knowledge  and  the  want  of  tools.  Thus  officious- 
ness  rushes  unprepared  into  the  most  knotty  and 
difficult  enterprises;  the  village  blacksmith  accus¬ 
tomed  to  overcome  the  ruder  class  of  obstacles  by 
mere  force  of  arm  undertakes  the  nicest  and  exact- 
est  tasks  with  nothing  dse  to  back  him.  Ignorance 
of  the  presumptuous  sort  never  knows  an  obstacle 
when  it  sees  one,  and  gets  over  it  by  assuming  one 
thing  to  be  as  good  as  another,  like  the  dame  of  the 


old  story,  who,  stumbling  upon  Nebuchadnezzv 
bid  her  scholars  call  it  Nazareth  and  pass  on.  ' 
Among  the  most  painful  forms  of  obstacle  is  tint 
where  we  personify  it,  and  feel  ourselves  in  the  war 
—  a  predicament  in  which  weak,  shy,  and  sensitire 
natures  are  constantly  placed.  To  know  when  to 
resist  this  fancy  as  a  weakness,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  be  finely  sensitive  where  the  danger  is  real, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  good  man¬ 
ners.  It  is  painful  to  think  how  many  an  eligible 
proposal  of  marriage  has  been  hindered,  and  the 
critical  moment  lost  forever,  by  some  stupid  fellow’i 
blindness  to  the  fac't  of  his  being  in  the  way.  We 
say  “  fellow,”  for  this  stupidity  is  essentially  msKo- 
linc.  If  a  woman  is  in  the  way  on  these  occasiooi, 
it  is  not  generally  for  want  of  knowing  it 
Yet  we  need  only  look  away  from  ourselves  to  lee 
that  obstacles  are  the  real  secret  of  happinem,  « 
well  as  of  the  heroic  virtues,  which  are  as  it  wen 
founded  upon  them.  A  nice  balance  between  dif. 
ficulties  and  our  power  to  overcome  them,  withjiut 
the  least  leaning  in  our  own  favor,  keeps  up  the 
mind’s  tone,  and  constitutes  active  happiness. 

There  must  be  something  in  the  way  of  our  d^ 
sires,  or  they  cease  to  be  desires  in  a  too  hasty  ful¬ 
filment.  Even  the  sense  of  touch  demands  resist¬ 
ance.  and  certain  substances  are  delightful  to  the 


palate,  from  their  suggesting  the  idea  of  toughncsi, 
without  being  tbugh.  “  Joy’s  soul  lies  in  the  uoing." 
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In  this  consists  the  satisfaction  of  real  work  as  op¬ 
posed  to  make-believe,  and  the  fiddle-faddle  of  ama¬ 
teurs  meddling  with  a  dozen  pursuits,  and  giving  up 
one  after  another  when  the  struggle  with  a  real  dit 
ficulty  comes.  In  this  world,  at  least,  a  full  seoae 
of  life  consists  in  the  idea  of  prevailing,  and  getting 
the  mastery,  and  putting  hinorances  out  of  the  way. 
All  natural  wbhes  and  desires,  as  contrasted  with 
morbid  and  unhealthy  ones,  are  fixed  upon  a  print 
consistent  with  possibility.  Mr.  Dickens,  in  a  pic¬ 
turesque  passage  on  the  painful  contrasts  of  wealth 
and  penury,  happiness  and  misery,  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  of  London,  describes  pale  pinched  faces  hov¬ 
ering  round  windows  displaying  good  cheer ;  hun¬ 
gry  eyes  wandering  over  the  promsion  guarded  hy 
one  thin  sheet  of  brittle  gh^;  shivering  figures 
stopping  to  gaze  at  Chinese  shawls  and  glittering 
stufirs  of  India.  This  last  is  not  our  experience. 
On  the  contrary,  we  note  in  this  matter  of  shop 
windows  a  uniform  fitness  between  the  gazer  and 
the  things  gazed  upon. 

Shiverii^,  naked  figures  do  not  care  to  survey 
golden  stuffs.  It  is  w^-clad  folks  who  can  just  not 
afford  to  buy  them  now,  but  to  whom  the  idea  of 
possessing  something  like  them  some  day  is  not  a 
ridiculous  impossibility,  who  look  over  one  another'i 
shoulders  on  the  gorgeous  display ;  and  if  we  saw 
squalid-looking  fellows  intent  on  a  jeweller’s  treas¬ 
ures,  we  should  not  attribute  the  act  to  mere  cun- 
osity,  but  to  the  notion  of  securing  them  some  day 
by  possible,  though  dishonest,  means.  As  for  pastry¬ 
cooks’  shops,  so  tempting  to  little  boys,  the  grandeit 
of  them  has  some  cates  within  the  compass  of  the 
most  modestly  furnished  pocket  when  at  its  fullest 
We  believe  that  the  pleasure  of  buying  is  Incom- 

Eatible  with  limitless  wealth ;  only  the  thing  can 
ardly  be  tested,  for  wealth  has  expressly  provided 
for  it  a  class  of  expenses  whose  main  charm  seenii 
to  lie  in  their  power  to  bankrupt  any  fortune. 

The  attraction,  and  even  fascination,  of  an  obsta¬ 
cle  may  be  seen  in  a  hundred  iamiliar  examples- 
Who  is  so  fond  of  making  speeches  as  the  stammer¬ 
er  ?  When  are  we  oursdves  so  disposed  to  talk  as 
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when  the  doctor  warns  us  that  our  chest  needs  ab- 
lolute  rest,  and  we  cough  at  every  second  word  ? 
^0  cares  for  travelling  like  those  who  have  to 
lerape  and  save  and  overcome  a  hundred  difficuldes 
ta  compass  a  journey  ?  Many  an  obscure  life  is 
Bade  heroic  to  the  possessor  by  a  succemion  of 
triamphs  over  all  but  impossibilities. 

The  joys  of  contrivance,  which  are  the  supreme 
lyicity  of  many  minds,  lie  in  this  direction,  —  in  the 
leap  towards  an  encounter  with  didiculties  which  are 
imt  not  insurmountable,  and  which  are  overcome 
each  in  their  turn  after  a  real  tussle.  To  these 
aatores  ample  means  and  inexhaustible  affluence 
would  be  stagnation.  People  who  are  great  at 
onrcoming  obstacles  cannot  well  do  without  them. 
Ihey  are  a  necessary  aliment.  Such  persons  will 
make  them  if  they  do  not  find  them ;  and  there  is 
all  the  difierence  in  wholesomeness  between  the 
oatoral  and  the  artificial  obstacle.  It  is  an  old 
ohservation  that  small  causes  are  sufficient  to  make 
a  nan  uneasy  where  great  ones  are  not  in  the  way. 
For  want  of  a  block,  he  will  stumble  at  a  straw. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mr.  Charles  Mathews  is  reputed  to  be  father 
of  the  following  ycu  desprit  on  hippophagy :  — 

**If  bonefleth  wooH  ■office  to  feed  the  maMCfl, 

The  next  reoource  will  eertainl/  be  M»e*  { 

And  UeaTeo  only  kaowi  where  that  will  end  ! 

Some  people  wooH  have  left  a  tingle  friend.^ 

Mr.  Texxysox  is  said  to  be  about  to  Issue  a 
“  Standard "  edition  of  his  works  in  four  library 
Tolomes.  This  edition  will  be  carefully  corrected 
bj  the  poet,  and  will  contain  some  notable  additions 
to  his  published  writings. 

The  Austrians  have  lately  made  experiments  at 
Fiuinu  with  a  new  species  of  torpedo,  the  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  which  is,  that  it  can  be  set  in  motion  under 
vster,  and  directed  arainst  the  object  to  be  de¬ 
stroy^.  Its  use,  therefore,  if  successful,  will  by  no 
lasans  be  confined  to  the  defence  of  coasts  and 
harbors,  as  it  may  be  equally  well  employed  in  the 
qien  sea. 

Some  of  the  gilded  youths  of  Paris  are  startled 
by  the  intelligence  that  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
aetresses  of  the  Oddon,  Mdlle.  Thuillier,  is  about  to 
take  the  veil  at  the  Convent  of  the  Carmelites,  and 
that  Madame  Amould  Plessy  is  likely  to  follow  her 
example.  It  appears  that  Father  Hyacinthe,  the 
celebrated  Lent  preacher,  has  efiected  these  conver- 
Bons. 

The  “  Tatler  ”  of  the  London  Review  says :  “  We 
are  told  that  during  the  year  1867  four  hundred 
and  ten  novels  have  been  published,  —  nearly  a 
nove!  and  a  half  a  day !  —  enough  for  the  most  in- 
atiable  reader ;  and  this  does  not  include  magazine 
tales.  But  religion  and  politics  are  still  the  staple 
iMntal  pabulum  of  Englishmen  ;  hence  we  have 
eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  religious  essays  and 
pamphlets.  Here,  indeed,  must  be  many  shades  of 
opmon,  both  political  and  religious. 

The  Moniteur  Scientijique  asserts  that  one  of  the 
exhibitors  at  the  late  Paris  Exhibition  obtained  a 
prize  from  the  conunissioners  for  an  Instrument 
which  has  been  known  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  as  an  original  invention.  The  exhibitor  in 
question  is  Father  Secchi,  the  well-known  Jesuit 
professor  of  Rome,  and  the  instrument  (which  he 
tailed  the  **  metereograph  ”)  sent  by  him  to  the  Ex- 
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hibition  gained  him  the  first  prize  and  the  cross  of 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Soon  after 
these  honors  were  awarded  to  Father  Secchi,  some 
scientific  men  examined  the  “  metereomph,”  and 
found  that  it  was  simply  a  copy  of  Morland’s  steel- 
yanl  barometer,  which  was  presented  by  its  inven¬ 
tor  to  Charles  U.  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

A  Paris  letter-writer  is  responsible  fi>r  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement:  A  spwtacle,  which  draws  a 
crowd  daily  to  the  Tuileries  gardens,  is  that  of  a 
lady  who  does  not  make  a  prof^on  of  her  powers 
of  charming,  but  who,  in  her  duly  walk,  attracts 
around  her  flights  of  the  wild  pigeons  who  lodge  ia 
the  old  trees,  and  scores  of  sparrows  and  other  birds, 
who  perch  on  her  shoulder,  and  even  have  the  au¬ 
dacity  to  peck  at  her  mouth.  The  lady  is  daily  es¬ 
cort^  to  her  home  by  a  perfect  squadron  oi  her 
feathered  friends,  who  then  return  to  their  quarters. 

A  NEW  Parisian  toy  just  now  in  great  demand  on 
the  Boulevards,  is  called  la  question  Romaine,  or  the 
two  points  of  interrogation.  It  consists  of  two  pieces 
of  thick  Iron  wire  so  interlaced  as  to  be  a  difficult 
puzzle  to  separate.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  a  caft 
or  drawing-room  without  seeing  gray-headed  officials, 
as  well  as  their  younger  brethren,  puzzling  over  the 
twisted  notes  of  interrogation.  Whoever  invented 
the  Joujou  has  made  his  fortune.  On  New  Year’s 
Day  fifty  thousand  were  sold  at  two  francs  each; 
now  you  can  purchase  one  for  twopence.  The 
Emperor  tried  his  luck  at  solving  the  “  Roman 
question  ” ;  he  failed,  but  handed  the  toy  to  the 
young  Prince,  who  instantly  separated  this  new 
Gordian  knot,  excl2dming  —  “  J’ai  r^lu  la  question 
Romaine  plus  vite  que  vous,  mon  pere.”  The  toy  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  success  of  the  hour  in  France,  will  prob- 
aldy  turn  up  in  England  as  **  The  Fenian  Question.” 

One  of  the  principal  attractions  in  Paris  for  some 
months  past  has  been  ^  L’Homme  Masqu^.”  'This 
personage,  who  reveals  neither  his  name  nor  his  fhee 
to  the  public,  gives  a  series  of  athletic  performances 
in  the  circus  in  the  Rue  Lepelletler.  He  makes  his 
appearance  in  the  arena  with  a  black  mask  on  Us 
face  and  black  gloves  on  his  hands,  the  rest  of  bis 
person  being  covered  with  white  “tricot,”  and 
though  his  muscular  development  does  not  seem  to 
be  extraordinary,  he  performs  wonderful  feats  of 
strength.  Hitherto  he  has  always  been  victorious 
In  numerous  contests  with  adversaries  apparently 
much  stronger  than  himself,  such  as  “  le  Colasse  des 
Alpes  ”  and  the  Marseilles  wrestler  known  as  “  le 
Fauve  des  Jungles.”  The  mania  for  athletics  with 
which  he  has  inoculated  the  Parisians  is  burlesqued 
in  a  iarce  entitled  “  Des  LuUcuses,”  at  the  Boufifes. 
A  middle-aged  milliner,  roused  to  enthusiasm  by  the 
performances  of  “  I’homme  masqu^,”  detennines  to 
convert  her  shop  into  a  gymnaaium.  She  has  her 
son  taught  boxing,  takes  shower-baths  every  morn¬ 
ing,  and  makes  her  sbopwomen  lift  heavy  weights 
and  perform  other  gymnastic  feats.  While  this  is 
going  on  her  husband  returns  firmn  a  journey,  bring- 
mg  with  him  a  husband  for  his  daughter  and  a 
notary.  He  finds,  to  bis  utter  amazement,  ropes 
hanging  from  the  ceiling  of  his  wile’s  shop,  and  foils 
and  single-eticks  in  every  comer.  Soon  his  wife 
appears  in  boxing  costume,  and  perceiving  the 
notary,  whom  she  mistakes  for  the  edebrated  athlete 
“  le  Rocher  de  St  Malo,”  gives  him  a  playfiil  (fig  in 
the  ribs,  which  knocks  him  head  over  heels.  The 
husband  here  interposes,  but  she  stops  his  grumb¬ 
lings  by  swinging  him  on  a  traphze,  and  at  length 
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compels  all  her  visitors  to  yield  to  her  athletic 
snp^ority. 

A  ccRiotJS  correspondence  between  Count  Bis¬ 
marck  and  the  members  of  a  Conservative  society 
in  Pomerania  is  published  by  the  VossiscJic  Zeilung. 
This  society  asked  the  Count  for  an  explanation  of 
his  conduct,  first,  in  abandoning  the  Conservative 
party ;  second,  in  allowing  himself  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  along  with  Mdlle.  Lucca ;  and  third,  in 
having  ceased  to  go  to  church.  The  Count  at  once 
gave  a  categorical  reply,  with  man^  thanks  for' the 
frankneas  with  which  his  “  dear  friends  ”  had  ad¬ 
dressed  him.  In  regard  to  the  first  point.  Count 
Bismarck  says  that  people  at  a  distance  cannot 
judge  of  the  circumstances  which  must  necessarily 
influence  the  political  conduct  of  a  statesman  ;  that 
he  must  act  for  the  good  of  the  country,  whose 
destinies  Lave  been  placed  in  his  hands  ;  and  that  If 
his  correspondents  knew  how  difficult  it  Is  to  adopt 
the  right  course,  and  how  heavy  a  burden  rests  on 
his  shoulilers,  they  would  acquit  him  of  wilful  de¬ 
sertion  of  his  party.  In  explanation  of  the  second 
point,  the  Count  reminds  his  correspondents  of  the 
lengthy  negotiations  which  led  to  the  convention  of 
Gastein.  “  At  one  Umc,”  he  says,  “  matters  came 
to  a  dead  lock,  and  life  became  so  insufferably 
tedious  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  kill  time.  I 
went  for  a  walk,  met  Mdlle.  Lucca,  whom  I  knew, 
and  suggested  to  her  that  she  should  relieve  the 
tediousness  of  our  existence  by  giving  a  concert. 

‘  Perhaps  I  will,’  she  answered  ;  ‘  but  onW  on  one 
condition.'  ‘  And  what  may  that  be  ?  ’  ‘  That  your 
Excellency  will  allow  yourself  to  be  photographed 
along  with  me.’  ‘  With  pleasure,’  I  answered ;  and 
this  was  the  origin  of  the  picture.  I  now  leave  it 
to  you  to  judge  whether  you  should  cast  a  stone  at 
me  on  th'is  account”  As  for  the  Count’s  non-ap¬ 
pearance  at  church,  ho  explains  that  his  doctor  for¬ 
bids  him  to  attend  divine  service,  as  he  has  become 
so  exhausted  through  working  night  after  night  that 
he  b  not  equal  to  the  efibrt  He  adds  that  he  feels 
this  to  be  a  great  privation,  and  often  prays  in  his 
own  room  for  guidance  as  to  what  is  best  for  the 
fatherland. 

Ix  view  of  the  recent  decease  of  the  ^lanish 
Marshal  O’Donnell  (we  translate  from  the  Garten- 
IcMbe),  a  few  particulars  concerning  his  familv  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers.  The  O’Don¬ 
nell  family,  as  the  prefix  O’  leads  one  to  expect, 
came  originally  from  Ireland.  Three  brothers  of 
the  name  left  their  native  island  to  seek  fortune  in 
Spain.  Only  one,  however,  met  with  success.  The 
eldest  gained  no  distinction.  The  second  was  the 
lately  deceased  Duke  of  Tetuan,  whose  brilliant 
poliucal  and  military  career  is  well  known.  The 
youngest  brother,  a  man  of  dauntless  courage,  had 
before  him  perhaps  even  as  signal  a  career  as  that 
of  bis  elder  brother,  had  it  not  been  cut  short  almost 
at  the  outset  It  is  of  this  last  brother  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  is  told :  — 

At  the  time  of  the  War  of  the  Succession  In 
Spain,  the  young  O'Donnell  had  declared  for  the 
faction  of  the  infant  Isabella,  and  belonged  to  the 

K  which  was  called  the  Christinos.”  In  one 
e  numesous  skirmishes  of  the  guerilla  warfare, 
which  was  carried  on  between  the  rival  factions,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  W  the  famous  “  Carlist  ”  leader 
Zumalacarreguy.  O’Donnell  rcgardetl  this,  how¬ 
ever,  almost  as  a  piece  of  good  luck,  for  Zumala- 
carregny  was  an  old  friend  of  his  youth,  and  whilom 
classmate  in  one  of  the  military  schools.  The  two 


friends  had  lost  sight  of  each  other  for  years,  and 
now  eelebrated  a  joji'ul  reunion.  Zumaliicarregay 
took  his  friend  into  his  own  tent,  entertained  him 
with  the  most  cordial  hospitality,  and  after  they  had 
related  to  each  other  their  mutual  experiences,  the 
Carlist  general  said :  — 

“  Your  captivity  will  not  last  long,  my  dear 
friend ;  I  am  about  to  send  off  to-day  a  flag  of  truce 
to  the  general  of  the  Christinos,  to  negotiate  an  ex¬ 
change  of  prisoners,  so  that  you  may  expect  (o-mw- 
row  to  be  again  at  liberty.” 

The  officer  was  accordingly  despatched  with  the 
flag  of  truce,  and  proceeded  on  his  mission  to  the 
kead-iju.'irters  of  the  Christinos  general.  The  latter,  { 
however,  a  brutal  and  impolitic  man,  replied  to  the 
proposal  of  the  envoy,  “  I  will  show  you  how  I  treat 
with  rebels !  ”  and  forthwith  caused  all  the  Carlist 
prisoners  In  his  bands  to  be  led  out  and  shot  down 
before  the  eyes  of  the  officer,  who,  outraged  by  this 
barbarity,  returned  Immediately  to  his  chief. 

On  the  following  morning  Zumalacarreguy  en-  i 
tered  his  tent  with  evident  embarrassment  depicted  | 
in  his  countenance,  and  found  his  prisoner  at  break¬ 
fast,  comfortably  regaling  himself  with  his  cup  of 
chocolate.  Zumalacarreguy  took  his  seat  opposite 
him  in  silence. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  asked  O’Donnell  I 
“  Have  you  slept  badly,  was  vour  chocolate  burnt, 
or  whatever  else  has  happened  to  ^ou  ?  You  look 
immensely  disturbed  about  something.’’ 

“  Good  heavens,  yes !  ”  replied  the  Carlist,  “  I 
am.  Indeed,  troubled  enough,  for  I  have  bad  news  to  | 
tell  you.  The  general  of  the  Christinos  has  had  all  | 
his  prisoners  shot  before  the  very  face  of  my  flag  of  ; 
truce,  and  now  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  make  le-  , 
prisals.  In  an  hour’s  time,  therefore,  you  will  have 
to  be  shot  along  with  the  other  prisoners,  however 
much  it  will  pain  me.” 

O’Donnell  received  this  announcement  calmly, 
and  replied,  “  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  course, « 
you  need  have  no  further  scruples  about  it.  You 
cannot  do  otherwise,  —  I  would  act  In  the  same  way 
myself.  Only  give  me  a  couple  of  cigarettes  and 
writing  materials,  so  that  I  may  write  a  letter,  which 
I  will  trust  to  your  taking  care  of  afterwards  — ” 

As  he  was  nnishing  his  letter^  the  guard  came  to 
lead  out  the  prisoners.  O’Donnell  rose  to  his  feet, 
shook  Zumalacarreguy  by  the  hand,  lit  another 
cigarette,  and  walk^  off  to  be  shot ! 


G1.ORY  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  song. 
Paid  with  a  voice  that  will  pass  to  be  lost  in  an  ; 
endless  sea  —  j 

Glory  of  Virtue,  to  fight,  to  struggle,  to  right  the  | 
wrong  —  j 

Nay,  but  she  lum’d  not  at  glory,  no  lover  of  glory 
she :  I 

Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  still  to  be.  1 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death :  if  the  wages  of  Virtue 
be  dust. 

Would  she  have  heart  to  endure  for  the  life  of 
the  worm  and  the  fly  ?  | 

She  deiircs  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet  scats  of  the  > 
just,  j 

To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in  a  summer  | 

sky :  I 

Give  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die. 

Alfred  Texxysox.  ‘ 
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